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GHOSTS 
Desire Ghosts of Dead Men 





ESIRE is a part of the living man, a restless energy 
which urges him to action through the form body 
of the physical.’ During life or after death, desire 
cannot act on the physical body except by means of 

the form body of the physical. Desire has in the normal 
human body during life no permanent form. At death desire 
leaves the physical body through the medium of and with 
the form body, which is called here the physical ghost. After 
death the desire will hold the thought ghost with it as long 
as it can, but eventually these two are disjoined and then 
desire becomes a form, a desire form, a distinct form. 
Desire ghosts of dead men are unlike their physical 
ghosts. The desire ghost is conscious as a desire ghost. It 
concerns itself about its physical body and physical ghost 
only so long as it can use the physical body as a reservoir 
and storehouse from which to draw force, and so long as it 
can use the physical ghost to come into contact with living 
' prsons and to transfer the vital force from the living to the 
remnant of what was its own physical body. Then there are 


"What desire is, and the desire ghosts of living men, have been described 
in THe Worp for October and November, 1913, in the articles dealing with 
Desire Guosts or Livinc MEN. 
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many ways in which the desire ghost acts in combination 
~ with its physical and thought ghosts. 

After the desire ghost has separated from its physical 
ghost and from its thought ghost it takes a form which 
indicates the stage or degree of desire, which it is. This de- 
sire form (kama rupa) or desire ghost is the sum, composite, 
or ruling desire of all the desires entertained during its phys- 
ical life. 

The processes are the same in the separation of the de- 
sire ghost from its physical ghost and from its thought 
ghost, but how slow or how quick is the disunion depends 
on the quality, strength and nature of the desires and 
thoughts of the individual during life and, on his use of 
thought to control or to satisfy his desires. If his desires 
were sluggish and his thoughts slow, the separation will be 
slow. If his desires were ardent and active and his thoughts 
quick, the parting from the physical body and its ghost 
will be quick, and the desire will soon take its form and be- 
come the desire ghost. 

Before death the individual desire of a man enters the 
physical body through his breath and gives color to and lives 
in the blood. Through the blood are the activities of life 
experienced physically by desire. Desire experiences through 
sensation. It craves satisfaction of its sensibility and sen- 
sation of physical things is kept up by the circulation of 
the blood. At death the circulation of the blood ceases and 
the desire can no longer receive impressions through the 
blood. Then the desire withdraws with the physical ghost 
from the blood and leaves its physical body. 

The blood system in the physical body is a miniature of 
and corresponds to the oceans and lakes and streams and 
rivulets of the earth. The ocean, lakes, rivers, and under- 
ground streams of the earth are an enlarged representation 
of the circulatory blood system in the physical body of man. 
The movement of the air on the water is to the water and the 
earth what the breath is to the blood and the body. The 
breath keeps the blood in circulation; but there is that in the 
blood which induces the breath. That which in the blood in- 
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duces and compels the breath is the formless animal, the 
desire, in the blood. Likewise the animal life in the waters 
of the earth induces, draws in the air. If all animal life in 
the waters were killed or withdrawn, there would be no 
contact or interchange between water and air, and no move- 
ment of air over the waters. On the other hand, if the air 
were cut off from the waters the tides would cease, the rivers 
would stop flowing, the waters would become stagnant, and 
there would be an end to all animal life in the waters. 

That which induces the air into the water and the breath 
into the blood, and which causes the circulation of both, is de- 
sire. It is the driving-drawing energy by which is kept up 
the activity in all forms. But desire itself has no form in the 
animal lives or forms in the waters, any more than it has a 
form in the animal lives in the blood of man. With the 
heart as its center, desire lives in the blood of man and com- 
pels and urges sensations through the organs and senses. 
When it withdraws or is withdrawn through the breath and 
is cut off from its physical body by death, when there is no 
longer the possibility of its reanimating sensibility and ex- 
periencing sensation through its physical body, then it parts 
from and leaves the physical ghost. While the desire is still 
with the physical ghost the physical ghost will, if seen, not 
be a mere automaton, as it is when left to itself, but it will 
seem alive and having voluntary movements and having an 
interest in what it does. All volition and interest in its move- 
ments disappear from the physical ghost when desire 
leaves it. 

Neither desire, and the process by which it leaves the 
physical ghost and its body, nor how it becomes the desire 
ghost after the mind has left it, can be seen with physical 
vision. The process may be seen by well developed clairvoy- 
ant vision, which is merely astral, but it will not be compre- 
hended. In order to understand it as well as see it, it must 
first be perceived by the mind and then be seen clairvoyantly. 

The desire usually withdraws or is withdrawn from the 
physical ghost as a funnel-shaped cloud of trembling energy. 
According to its power or its lack of power, and the direction 
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of its nature, it appears in the dull hues of clotted blood or 
in hues of golden red. The desire does not become a desire 
ehost until after the mind has severed its connection from 
the desire. After the mind has left the mass of desire, that 
desire mass is not of an ideal or idealistic nature. It is com- 
posed of sensuous and sensual desires. After the desire has 
withdrawn from the physical ghost and before the mind has 
disengaged itself from it, the cloud of trembling energy may 
assume an oval or a spherical form, which can be appre- 
hended in fairly definite outline. 

When the mind has left, the desire may by well- 
trained clairvoyance, be seen as a quivering, rolling mass 
of lights and shade stretching itself into various indefi- 
nite shapes, and rolling together again to coil into other 
shapes. These changes of rollings and coilings and shapings 
are the efforts of the mass of desire now to shape itself into 
the form of the dominating desire or into the many forms of 
the many desires which were the activities of life in the phys- 
ical body. The mass of desire will coalesce into one form, or 
divide into many forms, or a large portion of it may take on 
a definite form and the remainder take on separate forms. 
Each spark of activity in the mass represents a particular 
desire. The largest whorl and the fieriest glow in the mass 
is the chief desire, which dominated the lesser desires during 
the physical life. 


To be continued. 
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THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 
By Maris Herrington Billings 
CHAPTER XI. 

THE MAKING OF THE MAGIC SCARABS. 


HE southern night had fallen, and the stars were out in 

countless thousands in the deep purple skies. About the 
tenth hour, the litter of Sethos might have been seen moving 
swiftly through the crowded streets, drawn by four tall Nubians 
in scarlet tunics, and preceded by a couple of runners, who 
shouted, “Make way for Sethos. Make way for the High 
Priest.” 

Sethos bore in his hand a bunch of freshly gathered lotus 
flowers, which he was very careful to preserve with superstitious 
reverence. His calm face wore a rapt expression, and his dark 
eyes gazed skyward with a far-away look in their misty depths. 
He was concentrating his will to enable him to invoke the power 
that should control the destiny of the two he sought to aid. 

He was on his way to the Temple of Imhotep, the Physician 
God. This temple was not a large one, but it was the most 
popular shrine in Memphis. It had been built by Amenophis III 
in gratitude for the restoration of his sight. 

In a shaded grove, with a circular lake where the purple mul- 
let swam and gold fish flashed like streaks of fire, stood the tem- 
ple of green marble. The statue of Imhotep stood on a pedestal 
near the entrance. This statue was in human form, with serene 





*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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and passive countenance and closed eyes. In one hand he held 
a bandage; in the other, a pair of scales. The popular belief 
was that the bandage, removed from the closed eyes, signified 
recovery from blindness, one of the worst scourges of Egypt; 
and that the scales represented the balance between life and death, 
sickness or health; the God alone knowing on which side the 
balance would fall. They also signified the weighing of the 
soul against the Feather of Truth. So to this shrine came the 
blind, the halt, the lame, and into the great marble vases on 
either side of the statue they poured their offerings. These 
vases contained every imaginable article; for in them were offer- 
ings from noble and peasant, rich and poor, prince and slave. 
Only that morning had Oristan, the Crown Prince, brought his 
gift of a costly golden cup covered with gems, and offered a 
prayer for his failing health. A mother had thrown into the jar 
her bracelets and ear-rings for the recovery of her babe; a hus- 
band, his string of golden rings, with a prayer for his dying wife; 
and the blind, who came in long processions, threw in everything 
that they considered worthy of exchange for the blessed boon of 
sight. So the jars were filled daily with rings of gold, copper 
and silver, boxes of precious ointment, charms, scarabs innumer- 
able, images of the gods in burnt clay, and small jugs of costly 
wine for libations. 

On the other side of the entrance stood the statue of Aes-Klep, 
the God of Medicine. In his hand he held a caduceus, different 
from that of Mercury,—his being a serpent coiled round a pole. 
Moses used this symbol when the Israelites were bitten by the 
serpents in the wilderness. It was the sign of the hospital tent 
of the camp, and was used in the same manner as the Red Cross 
of to-day. If anyone was bitten by the serpents, he could find 
relief at the sign of the brazen serpent Nehushtan. 

Sethos left his litter not far from the statue, and bade his 
attendants withdraw and come back for him in the morning. The 
grove was now silent, the last fervent worshipper having departed 
with the setting sun. Sethos was met by Senefru, the priest in 
charge of the temple, to whom he gave instructions and bade him 
repair to the Temple of Athor, saying: “I will remain here this 
night and seek wisdom from the Gods. I will see to the closing of 
the gates. Farewell; may the Gods guard thee through life.” 

Sethos accompanied Senefru to the gates of the grove, and re- 
turned to the statue of Imhotep. Long he communed in silent 
prayer, then made his way to the sanctuary. This was in the 
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form of a peristyle, with twelve massive pillars supporting a 
domed roof, the centre of which was open to the sky. The 
ceiling was dark blue, and the various planets were painted on 
its surface, which was ruled off by lines of gold to represent the 
different houses. In the centre of this open air room was a 
round table or altar of marble. On the pillars which faced the 
four cardinal points were brackets holding seven-branched candle- 
sticks, which Sethos proceeded to light. Then from an elabo- 
rately carved chest he took twelve small golden images of the 
gods. This chest was of porphyry of a dark violet hue, and so 
fine was the grain of the stone that it had the soft rich lustre of 
velvet. Around the edge were small raised figures in gold, rep- 
resenting Ushebeti,* or gods who were supposed to carry the 
prayers of mortals to the Divine Ones; and sculptured on the 
four sides of the chest were figures depicting the service of the 
temple. Sethos placed the miniature gods in a circle on the altar, 
with Athor in the centre. In this group were Osiris, Isis, Horus, 
Ra, Mennu, Thoth, Ptah, Imhotep, Ma-t, Anubis, Hapi, and 
Athor. 

Now Sethos took up a short wand, the head of which was in 
the form of a Tau or cross, surmounted by a ball; the whole being 
the emblem of life. On his head he wore a broad band of gold, 
which held a conical cap of red silk, on both sides of which rose 
magnificent white ostrich plumes, while in front blazed a blood- 
red ruby, whose facets, catching the fitful gleams of light, seemed 
to burn with living flames. 

He advanced to the altar and bowed first to the east and then 
to the west; then raising his wand in his right hand, he turned 
slowly round, pointing it heavenward, until he had swept the 
horizon, chanting meanwhile in a low tone a hymn to the gods. 
This was the invocation to the assembled gods, to crave their aid 
and protection in the work before him; then in the profound 
silence of the night he took in his hand a golden cup, and filled it 
with wine from an amphora standing near. He elevated the cup 
for a moment, then bowed four times and poured the libation at 
the feet of the gods. 

Taking a censer of pure gold, he now threw upon the live 
coals of palmwood a quantity of fragrant incense. Approaching 
the altar, he slowly waved it to and fro, then walked around the 
circle. Clouds of smoke arose in the air and enveloped his tall 


*These images are found in almost every tomb in Egypt today. 
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figure and the sanctuary in a bluish haze. These ceremonies con- 
cluded, he took from his robe a sheet of delicate papyrus and a 
silver box filled with clay. Taking a fine stylus, he dipped it in 
red paint and covered the sheet with minute hieroglyphics, then 
shook sand over it to dry it. Now he rolled it into a tiny quill 
and divided it into two sections, and then laid them in the arms of 
Athor. Then he took some moist clay from the silver box, 
weighed on the scales of Imhotep two exactly equal portions, 
and knelt down and said a prayer to each divinity in turn. Now 
he took the rolls from Athor, and making each into a tiny ball, 
he enveloped it in a covering of the clay; and laying these two 
balls of clay on the altar, he made the marks of the sacred beetle 
on each, 

Between the eyes he placed the winged globe of Ra; and on 
the flat side of the scarab he put the sign of each god present, the 
sacred eye of Osiris, the feather of truth, the emblem of life, 
the sun’s disc of Ra, the crescent moon of Thoth, the horns of 
Athor ; then he took a powerful magnifying glass, set in a ring, 
and round the entire scarab he marked, in Phoenician and Egyp- 
tian characters, the magic words which Athor had spoken in her 
temple. So minute were the letters that to the casual eye they 
looked like an ornamental border. He then put the two scarabs 
into a gold band, thus forming a perfect whole, with a tiny gold 
plate between so as not to mar the engravings, and laid the ball 
at the feet of Imhotep, craving that he would heal all wounds in 
the coming trials which, through his astrological knowledge, he 
could foresee would take place. He prayed for the blessing of the 
gods on the recipients of the scarabs, and asked that they would 
preserve them from the darkness of death. Then he placed the 
newly made scarabs on a burning brazier, and baked them to the 
hardness of stone, waiting through the long night for the dawn. 

At last the sun rose, throwing a long shaft of light on the 
golden image of Athor, bathing it in effulgent light. This was the 
omen he had hoped for; and when he saw it, he left the temple 
and went to his litter. He bade his slaves take him to an artificer, 
by whom he had each scarab set in a gold band with a ring 
attached, through which was passed a fine gold chain. This done, 
Sethos was carried to his home, where Una, fresh as the morning, 
stood waiting to greet him with a fond caress. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE NEw YEAR IN ANCIENT EcGyPT. 


NY YEAR’S DAY! Memphis had put on her gayest dress. 
For days decorators had been at work looping bright-col- 
ored draperies across the fronts of buildings. Every pillar and 
column was wreathed with garlands of flowers, and festoons of 
trailing vines were everywhere in evidence. From every balcony 
hung bright rugs, and pennons and flags waved from the flag- 
poles of the houses. Here a blood-red banner, with head of wolf, 
lion, ibis or crocodile embroidered thereon, or a purple flag 
with hawk’s head in silver, fluttered on the breeze. The whole 
city wore an air of pleasure, and the spirit of enjoyment was 
abroad. The avenues were filled with gay and happy people, 
who joyfully greeted each other in pleasant tones with, ‘Hail, 
Hapi! May Zefa give thee abundance throughout the year!” 
To-day all enmity and petty quarrels would be laid aside, and 
friends would pay each other the New Year’s call. 

It was the custom, just at sunrise, for the nearest neighbour 
to call and present the householder with limes, oranges, peaches 
and grapes, and lumps of dried Nile mud; then the donor would 
be invited to enter and would be served with delicious little 
cakes made of dhurra flour, and with wine. Before night the 
streets of Memphis would be filled with hilarious roysterers, 
returning to their homes, shouting hymns and trying to hold each 
other up; while the better class would stay at banquet, and 
dance and drink until the flowing cup had rendered them unable 
to move of their own accord. 

The river was a blaze of glory, with its gaily decorated 
boats, which at night would be lighted with flaming flambeaux. 
Each boat was garlanded with flowers, every rower wore a 
chaplet on his head, and a general air of festivity reigned every- 
where. 

About the twelfth hour of the morning, Sethos, accompanied 
by Una, brilliant, beautiful, changeful as the will-o-the-wisp, en- 
tered a four-oared baris, and was rowed to the steps of the Villa 
Amentu, where they were to lunch with the prince and Nicia. 
Maris was there, and a happy party they were. 

After the little feast, which Nicia had made as Egyptian 
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as possible, the friends exchanged gifts. Sethos joined the 
hands of Ardas and Nicia, and with a prayer he fastened a gold 
chain with pendent scarab around the neck of each. 

“My children,” he said, “these are not ordinary New Year 
scarabs, such as all Egyptians will exchange to-day, but magic 
talismans, made under the rays of Talitha. Do not take them 
off your persons, for they will safeguard you through many 
trials. Shouldst thou fall into a fire and burn thyself, Nicia, 
apply the scarab; it will heal thee; and Ardas, shouldst thou be 
wounded in battle, remember the scarab; it will not fail thee, 
for it possesses the gift of healing.” 

“Good Sethos, we can never thank thee enough’, said Nicia 
in her pretty way. “Of a truth, methinks thy scarabs are use- 
ful as well as ornamental, good Father.” 

Nicia then gave to Una yards of the filmy lace which she so 
much admired, and showed her visitors the gifts Ardas had 
given her. There were some pretty trinkets and rings of gold, 
but what she prized above all was a tiny brown bird in a gilded 
cage, with a voice so melodious that its high shrill notes kept 
ringing through the air long after the bird was silent. It was 
a lark; and Nicia, with her music-loving soul, sat entranced 
while the bird carolled its song in the morning sunshine. She 
delighted in its wonderful thrills and roulades, for she herself 
sang as spontaneously as did the bird, and would clap her hands 
and cry: ‘“‘Well done, well done, birdie!’ in very glee. 

Nicia entertained her friends in the great mandara, where 
she sang and played the harp, holding her listeners spell-bound 
as the melody flowed from under her nimble fingers. Ardas 
joined her in her great triumph, the Phoenician Love Song; their 
voices blending in perfect harmony; then Una played gay Egyp- 
tian airs and river chants on her guitar. 

The music being ended, they went to the roof, and Ardas 
persuaded Sethos to entertain them with some of his lore. Nicia 
passed the sherbet, and all sat on cushions at his feet, while the 
graceful doves flew round them, seeking the corn Nicia scat- 
tered along the parapet. These beautiful birds, with black rings 
around their reddish grey necks, were quite tame, and fluttered 
down to the graceful girl, who called them each day to be fed. 

“Now, good Sethos, thou art master of the world’s wisdom 
in Egypt,” said Ardas, “and I would learn of thee, for thou art 
far beyond the rest of the world in all things pertaining to reli- 
gion and science. Let us hear, today, about the priests.” 
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“In Egypt, the priesty caste is divided into families, each 
restricted to a separate temple and a particular grove. Over 
each of these sacerdotal divisions, a high priest presides, whose 
office is hereditary; our influence being further strengthened by 
our monopoly of every branch of scientific knowledge. The 
high priests of Thebes and Memphis enjoy authority equal to 
that of Rameses. 


“We are not only priests, but physicians, astrologers, judges 
and mystery teachers also; and while we could not gainsay a 
judgment of Rameses in public, we can mould him in private. 
We do not reveal these things to the people; but we believe in 
the existence of a Supreme God, veiled under many forms. We 
believe firmly in the immortality of the soul, moral responsibil- 
ity, judgment after death, and a resurrection, with the reunion 
of the body and soul. Hence our practice of so carefully em- 
balming the dead and depositing them in rock-hewn sepulchres. 
We believe in the transmigration of the soul, and that each one 
who passes the judgment of Osiris will be born again,—I have 
known of such cases myself—hence the dread of the judgment of 
the Forty-two. That is why we have such elaborate funeral 
rites, and why the tribunal decide whether the body shall be 
placed in the tomb or left to natural decay. 

“The belief in a future life influences the whole of Egyptian 
life and thought; but the nature of the creed is difficult to explain 
to the uninitiated. The soul will endure as long as the body 
iasts; and as long as that body shall endure, so long will the soul 
stay by it. We have reached the highest perfection in the art 
of embalming, and the bodies of our dead will be found as per- 
fect five thousand years from now as they are to-day.” 

“By all the Gods!” said Ardas, “’tis a long time for the 
soul to wander on earth. Methinks I would rather go to the 
starry kingdom at once.” 

“Nay, Ardas, thou hast to wander through infinite space for 
a thousand years; that is the cycle of a soul; and then thou art 
permitted once more to visit this earth in human form. If thou 
hast lived a brave and noble life, upright and honest in all thy 
dealings with thy fellow-man; if thou hast followed the light 
given thee, and worshipped according to thy knowledge—for 
thou canst only follow as far as the light is given thee ;—if thou 
doest these things, thou mayest come back into thine own sphere. 
Now, thou art a prince. In thy next life thou mayest be given 
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higher powers and become a king; or, for some offence against 
the great Creator of all things, thou mayest be a common soldier, 
or a slave to the one against whom thou hadst sinned in this 
life.” 

“How now, Maris? Dost thou hear that? Thou must 
have been my slave in another life; and I think thou art doomed 
forever to be my slave, for Maris would not be happy in the 
starry realm, oh Sethos, unless he interfered in all my pet 
schemes. Is it not so, Maris? But how if we miserable mor- 
tals disobey these rules, oh noble sage?” said Ardas. 

“If thou dost refuse to read, mark, and learn by the way, 
thou must wander in great darkness. Thou art competent to 
judge whether it be good or ill to follow thy convictions. Thou 
art blessed with human intelligence, and canst plainly see the 
good from the evil; and if thou transgressest the laws of the 
great Creator, thou wilt have to pay, if not in this life, then in 
the next.” 

“Good Father, doth thy learning teach thee who thou wast in 
the past?” , 

“My son, ‘tis given to but few to remember the past; but 
there is a shining Way of Truth, and if thou but knew its secrets, 
thou couldst read it, like the pages of an open book. Now I can 
remember when I was a priest before, and much of my know- 
ledge is retained from that former life. A little child, up to its 
seventh year, retains the memories of its former life. It will, if 
encouraged, tell thee wonderful tales, which the listening mother 
will rebuke, as it tries to grasp the fleeting pictures that pass 
before its mental vision. It has not learned the knowledge of 
the world, so cannot express these pictures unless something 
brings them out in a forcible manner. When the child has 
absorbed worldly knowledge, it will crowd out these visions of 
the past. We bury with the dead all manner of things, trinkets, 
rings, scarabs, vases, arms, everything in fact that they loved 
most in life, even to their pet animals. With certain crafts of 
artisans, such as artists, sculptors, builders, architects, masons, 
we bury the steps, the level and the square, for use in the future 
life ; so that a soul, returning after the cycle has ended, and find- 
ing these articles, would remember its former life. It has then 
a chance to model its next life so as to gain a higher plane.” 


“And in what way would the man be able to reach that 
plane?” asked Ardas. 
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“By following the precepts, praying to the Gods to honor 
the dead, respecting the aged, giving bread to the hungry and 
water to the thirsty, clothing the naked, pitying the unfortunate. 
and passing through life without falsehood. Good works shine 
more than the emerald, and are the passport to happiness in the 
unknown world beyond the grave.” 

‘“‘He would be more than mortal man who never broke one of 
those rules”, said Ardas. 

“Aye, but his reward would be great; he would till the 
ground, and harvest the grain in the fields of Aalu, which lie 
beyond the stars, where dwell the blest”, answered Sethos 
solemnly. 

“Then Egyptians become celestial farmers? How about the 
military caste? Baal doth promise rare fighting—the hosts of 
Good do battle against those of Evil’, said Ardas. “Maris, me- 
thinks we will stand by the God of Battles. For a good soldier 
the reward of the Egyptians strikes not my fancy. Sethos, after 
thou hadst been dead for a thousand years, thou wouldst stand 
a poor chance of finding thy body.” 

“Not if thou wert an Egyptian, my son. Suppose thou 
wert buried in the catacombs, or in yonder pyramid; thy soul, 
being ever near thy body, would in all probability be re-born 
right here in Memphis. If thou didst go to the tombs of thine 
ancestors to pray to Osiris, thinkest thou ’twould be hard to 
come across thy former body, surrounded by its intimate asso- 
ciations? Nay; in a moment thou wouldst see thyself in that 
other life.” 


“Well, I think very few of us will ever have that pleasure, 
Sethos.” 

“Who knows, my son? Perchance in a future life thou 
mayest find the talisman I have just given thee. If that time 
ever comes; / promise thee, by the magic it doth possess, that 
thou shalt see Egypt as she is today. These walls, the river, this 
garden, and all will return,—that is, if thy life is pure and holy. 
Otherwise thou wouldst get only fleeting glimpses. The picture 
would not remain with thee.” 

“What makes thee remember thy past life?” asked Nicia. 
“Hast thou found thy former body?” 

“Nay, I found but a little charm that belonged to me in the 
long ago. I will show it thee.” 

Sethos put his hand in his robe and drew out the amulet; and 
every face expressed horror as they looked at it. 
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“I should think, Sethos, that that was the worst luck that 
could befall a man. I would not wear it for a kingdom”, said 
Ardas. 

“°Tis the sign of death”! said Nicia wtih a shudder. 

“°*Tis a gruesome object, surely”, said Maris. 

The dreaded amulet was only a tiny cross of green jade, its 
ends tipped with gold. 

“Nay,” said Sethos, “I feel a strange veneration for this 
little charm. I feel that some day this sign will rule the world. 
I know it doth ward off evil spirits. And now, good children, 
we must away. May the New Year bring you all happiness, and 
may the Gods send you blessings untold.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A Mystic DANCE. 


THE stars shone high in the velvet depths of Heaven, and 
the moon was trying to outshine the brilliant illumination on the 
river, as Ardas, accompanied by Maris and a dozen of his favorite 
officers, made their way through the densely crowded strets to 
the royal palace. A thousand torches flared from clay scones 
set in the walls, throwing a vivid glare over the great courtyard 
as they entered. The ruddy light brought out in strange relief 
the elaborate sculptures on friezes and walls, playing in light and 
shadow on the massive columns of basalt and marble that sup- 
ported the roof, enhancing with a rosy glow the marble cornice 
and the exquisite carvings of the balconies, that looked like fret- 
ted lace-work, while it blackened the remote recesses of the lofty 
chambers behind them. 

At last the royal banquet of the New Year was at hand. It 
had been the theme of general conversation for days, for all 
Memphis was interested in the great fete of the year. -All the 
nobles of the realm had been invited, and priests, soldiers, and 
people of distinction, among them successful architects, great 
artists, and famous scholars, shared this honor. 

The great palace, with the exception of the private apart- 
ments of the royal family, was thrown open on these occasions 
for the inspection and delight of the guests, who loved to view 
its treasures and to roam through its vast corridors. They were 
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free to wander into the beautiful gardens, now flooded with sil- 
very moonlight, where gigantic statues cast grotesque shadows 
on the marble walks. The gardens of Pharaoh were a close rival 
to those of Babylon. Here rare shrubs, laden with blossoms, 
filled the air with fragrance; and in the artificial ponds, where 
the fountains splashed with a sound like fairy chimes, the water 
lilies were trying to entice stray moonbeams from the world of 
shadows. 


Within the palace, all was bustle and excitement. Each 
guest was received by the chief steward, and the butler superin- 
tended the slaves who, with ewers of water, stood ready to wash 
the feet of the guests. Other slaves dried them on fringed tow- 
els, and handed round crimson sandals embroidered with gold; 
after which slave girls anointed their heads with oil, crowned 
them with flowers, and presented each guest with the sacred lotus 
flower for good luck. 


The great banquet hall, ablaze with light, was lined with 
officers and courtiers. In that vast pillared chamber the 
royal table was spread with a cloth of fine Damascus weave 
that shone like beautiful flowered satin. This was heavily 
fringed with gold. The lights sparkled on massive chalice, 
jewelled flagon and cups of burnished gold. In the centre 
stood great golden baskets, heaped high with fruits of all 
kinds; tall vases filled with gorgeous flowers were placed 
at intervals, and around the table were strewn garlands of 
pink lotus blooms. At the lower end of the board were 
huge platters, loaded with wild and tame fowls, steaks of 
antelope and gazelle, and the much prized meat of the wild 
ass; at each end were placed bowls of salad composed of 
cucumbers and onions, with a garnishing of goose eggs and 
garlic. 

On a gilded dais at the end of the hall sat Rameses and 
his Queen; and grouped around the Pharaoh were his family 
and the more distingushed guests. The brilliant gems and 
costly robes, the stately figures of the noble guests, and the 
gay uniforms of the army officers, made a scene not to be 
forgotten. 

As the guests entered the hall, they were greeted with 
a burst of tuneful melody played from harps and guitars, 
accompanied by women with tambourines and men with dou- 
ble flutes. After making obeisance to the throne, the guests 
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were seated according to rank. Rameses then poured a liba- 
tion to the Gods from a great jewelled flagon, and each one 
present lifted his cup of crystal or goblin-blue enamel, and 
drank success to the New Year, while the minstrels stationed 
behind the chairs of the royal pair played softly on harps and 
chanted historical ballads. 

Rameses was in a gay mood, for his kingdom was at 
the height of its prosperity. Egypt was in a flourishing con- 
dition. Peace brooded over the land of flowers. He had 
just finished the great Temple of Medenet Abou, and his 
favorite Temple of Ptah was the most gorgeous in the world. 
His tomb in the valley of kings had also been completed by 
the most skilled artisans in Egypt, and he was assured that 
no tomb in all the land would rival his. It was gratifying to 
the monarch to know that such a resting-place awaited the 
time when he should lie there in state; and it was a favorite 
occupation with him to watch the sculptors at work on his 
magnificent sarcophagus,* which he inspected daily; for a 
man’s funeral in Egypt was the great event of his life. The 
house is but the temporary abode of man, but in the tomb 
his body dwells forever; so rich and poor decorated their 
tombs, and lavishly adorned these homes in which their 
bodies were to lie throughout the ages. 

Every Pharaoh began work upon his tomb as soon as 
he ascended the throne; yet the Egyptians were not given 
to thinking gloomily of death. On the contrary, they were 
a happy nation, and no people could be gayer or more luxuri- 
ous. They loved life with all their hearts, and enjoyed every 
moment of their earthly existence; but they made every pre- 
paration for a final exit in a blaze of glory. They laid up 
treasure in life to be spent in a grand funeral after death. 

The Pharaoh’s only sorrow was occasioned by the ill 
health of the Crown Prince Oristan; but so slow, so insiduous 
was the disease in this dry climate, that Rameses sometimes 
doubted the verdict of his wise men. Indeed, but for a slight 
cough and the hectic flush on his face, no one would dream 
of saying that the prince was not in perfect health. To-night 
Oristan was happy; for beside him, bright and gay, was Una. 
She was in a merry mood, for far down the table sat Hophra. 
They had formulated a secret code by which they exchanged 
signals in the midst of this gay company. They were now 





*Now in the British Museum. 
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thoroughly enjoying themselves, using their little code un- 
der the eyes of the great Pharaoh, and under the very nose 
of Oristan; for Sethos had given these two great comfort 
by telling them that all would come right for them. 

Out of the corner of his eye Rameses watched Ranee. 
While priest and warrior paid their homage at her feet, her 
lustrous eyes were shining with a glad light, and he noticed 
that they were often turned on the Tyrian Prince, who, as 
Rameses could see, was not as responsive as he might be. 

The queen was a typical Egyptian. She was a woman 
of about forty years of age, with rich, dark hair showing 
just a glint of silver; and her sunny brown eyes were 
thoughtful and earnest. She lived only in the smile of her 
great Lord. To-night she was dressed in a robe of Persian 
silk gauze, with wide sleeves, and wore a chiton of cloth of 
gold so besprinkled with jewels that it flashed at every 
movement. It was a mixture of those rare colors woven 
only by the looms of Damascus for royalty, the manufacture 
of which required years of labor. Her head-dress was a 
golden vulture with out-spread wings, the bird’s head pro- 
jecting over her forehead, the wings falling on either side. 
She wore also the jewelled asp, and a necklace of shimmering 
pearls, in the shape of a collar, worth a king’s ransom. The 
queen was an imposing figure, as she sat beside the king. 
She was now watching Avaris with a mother’s eye, and noted 
that her daughter was far too attentive to the Tyrian noble- 
man, Maris, who sat by her side, when, according to his rank, 
he ought to have been very much lower down the table. 

The Princess Avaris, so dazzling, so bright that she looked 
like a flower in her fresh young beauty, was dressed in a robe 
of pure white silk gauze, fine as mist; her over-dress of blue 
and gold needle-work was secured by a girdle of gold, and 
she wore sandals to match. 

Tah-penes saw that far too often that laughing face was 
turned to Maris, and only from the depths of a young girl’s 
heart, happy in her innocent love, could rise such a smile 
as she saw upon it. There was a light in her eyes that told 
too plainly of the spark so often kindled to be quenched in 
sorrow ; and the queen hoped that the sharp eyes of Rameses 


would not see this affair, for she knew his views with regard 
to the little princess. 
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Ranee was radiantly happy and beautiful as a dream. 
Her robe was of transparent linen, her overdress of white 
gauze striped with norrow lines of gold, her zone a broad 
band of gold embroidery, girdling her beneath the breast and 
again around her hips, and fastened in front by a diamond 
clasp. She was gracious to every one; and the whole com- 
pany voted her the loveliest woman in Egypt, as they bowed 
over her graceful hand. Even Ardas smiled as the banquet 
proceeded, and was merry in spite of himself. 

Scores of lamps were flashing their radiance over the 
revellers when the slow sad dirge announced the procession 
of the mummy, which the Master of the Feast bore to the 
feet of Rameses much earlier than usual. Then the guests 
filed in a glittering procession after their majesties into the 
great room, where they were to witness the performances 
of the evening. Low divans surrounded this room, on which 
the older guests lounged at their ease, while the younger 
ones sat on cushions on the floor. In the general exodus, 
Ardas had missed Ranee. He had seen her go up to Rameses 
and kiss his hand, but had not heard what she said. The 
beloved daughter of Pharaoh was asking permission to dance. 
She knew that she could dance divinely. When all else 
failed, the princess had but to dance before the king and he 
would promise her anything, even to his kingdom, were that 
possible. This one charm she kept to reduce Rameses to 
wax in her hands. 

Very seldom was the princess allowed to do this in public, 
and at first Rameses demurred; but she whispered, “’Tis a 
new dance, oh! Sire,—the Fire Dance of the Persians.” Then 
he nodded acquiescence, and she disappeared. Ranee had 
made up her mind that to-night she would win Ardas. She 
had one more arrow in her quiver; if that failed something 
was radically wrong; and her lips came together in a thin 
line, and an ominous frown was on her brow as she‘thought 
oi the possibility of failure. 

The king and queen seated themselves in the royal arm- 
chairs, which were upholstered in grey damask. In the 
centre of the room a large square of crimson carpet formed 
the stage, and Arabian dancing girls, Acherra, belonging to the 
palace, opened the entertainment. After them came gym- 
nasts, famous for their agility, then wrestlers and combatants, 
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and blue-eyed, fair-haired dancers from Lybia, famous for 
generations at the court of Egypt. Then came the magicians, 
tall, lean Hindus, who performed all manner of wonderful 
feats, such as throwing down a willow wand and picking up 
a flowering branch of almonds, or taking an empty helmet and 
pouring streams of fresh roses out of it. 

Finally a burst of music, loud and jubilant in its clashing 
vibrations, caused all eyes to turn expectantly toward the 
curtained recess, whence the performers entered, and Ardas 
beheld a dancer coming toward Rameses. She was dressed 
in a flame-colored under-robe of silk, and her feet were en- 
cased in greaves of the same fiery hue, laced up to the knee. 
On her slender arms were long gauntlets of the same color, 
reaching to the shoulder; her over-dress was a cloudy grey 
gauze, belted with a flame-colored girdle, and two long 
scarves, one of flame-colored tissue, another of grey, were 
over her shoulder. As she knelt and kissed the hand of 
Pharaoh, Ardas noted with some surprise that the dancer 
was none other than the princess. Blazing in jewels, and 
robed in the light of her incomparable beauty, Ranee stood 
forth a shining vision. 

He noticed that she wore on her forehead a great white 
jewel that shone like a living flame. As her graceful body 
arose from her obesiance before the royal pair, she laugh- 
ingly turned to Ardas and called his attention to the jewel; 
and when he turned his eyes to gaze upon it, she gave him a 
long, steady glance from her wonderful eyes, that seemed to 
hold him under a spell; then with a laugh she tripped lightly 
to the carpet. 

The music from an unseen orchestra began to play 
softly, and Ranee began to dance. There was unearthly grace 
in her movements. She danced with charm of attitude and 
harmony of motion. 

As Ardas watched her, the great hall with its lofty pillars 
faded away, and before his mental eye arose a vision. He saw 
the primeval forest, and the trees growing down to the 
shores of a shining lake, enclosed between two high banks. 
At first he could distinguish little but the tall palms in this 
verdant valley; then he heard the birds’ faint twittering as 
they awakened in the forest and called sleepily to their mates. 
It was the dawn of day. Rosy light flooded the eastern sky. 
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A gentle breeze sprang up,.and the birds awoke and filled the 
air with song. The sun arose, dispelling the shadows, and its 
warm beams fell on the sleeping flowers, which lifted their 
heads, all bathed in sparkling dew. The wavelets ran up the 
beach, kissing the golden sands, and retreating in laughing 
rills. The great palms nodded and bent to each other. The 
wild turtle-doves cooed lovingly in the trees; and a great 
eagle, soaring free in the limitless blue, cast his glance around 
the boundless horizon in search of his mate, and soon she 
answered his love call. Now came the antelope to drink at the 
edge of the lake, his graceful mate timidly approaching at his 
love note. The sun rose higher. Out of his lair stalked the 
stately lion, and his mate came bounding into the sunshine. 
All nature seemed singing in unison a great pean of love. 

The shadows began to lengthen, and he saw a man emerge 
from the forest. Then a form of wondrous beauty stole out 
from the dusky shades. There was a flash of black and gold. 
Was it the glitter of his shining armor? Ardas could not 
decide. Then he heard the sound of rippling water, joyously 
making its way to the lake; and in its laughing music, he 
could distinguish a voice, singing softly, in sweet, caressing 
tones of love. 


Enthralled I hold thee through this dance, 
May love for me thy soul entrance; 

With a sweet and fond emotion 

Thine heart respond to my devotion. 

Every shadow hath its mate, 

For love rules mortals. ‘Tis thy fate. 


The sunshine kisses hill and dale, 

The flowers bend to the southern gale, 
The moonbeams kiss the rolling sea, 
Waves clasp each other in their glee. 
These nature kisses, what’s their worth, 
If J’m not loved, Oh! Son of Earth? 


The stars in heaven love each other, 
The moon is earth’s devoted lover; 
All things on the earth do mingle, 
Nothing in this world is single. 

A ring of love girds earth and stars, 
Then mate with me, Oh! Son of Mars. 
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The female form approached the mortal man, and taking 
him in a warm embrace, its draperies seemed to wind round 
and round him; but instead of a woman, Ardas saw that it 
was the glittering form of a serpent, with eyes of fire. His 
very soul shrank in aversion; and he awoke as if from a 
dream, and muttered to himself, “Methinks that was a taste 
of the far-famed Egyptian magic?” 

There before him, swaying lightly with each seductive 
note of the music, was Ranee, her filmy scarf held gracefully 
above her head. To the prince, the dance had suggested the 
dawn of love, but to everyone else in that vast room, Ranee 
had personified the spirit of fire. Her twinkling feet, in their 
flame-colored sandals, had seemed like living flames, and the 
waving scarves seemed to surround the dancer with fire. 
Poised on one foot, with the grey scarf whirling aloft in spiral 
curves like clouds of smoke, the flame scarf would shoot up 
from time to time with a quick movement of her arm, until 
the illusion was perfect; the dancer was enveloped in flames, 
and her feet were like tongues of flame as they moved amid 
the clouds of grey tissue. 

Thunders of applause greeted the royal dancer as she 
made her way to the chairs of her parents. The Pharaoh was 
delighted. Nothing he had ever seen had pleased him half so 
much as this new dance of the princess; and the guests were 
wild with delight as they crowded around her. 

Rameses held out his sceptre, saying: “Name thy wish, 
oh! Princess. Were it the greatest boon within my gift, thou 
shalt have it.” 


Ranee gave her father one of her bewitching smiles, and 
answered sweetly: 

“Then I will claim the boon of thee another time, oh, Sire.” 

“Princess, thou art the most wonderful dancer in the 
world”, said Ardas. 

She bent toward him, seduction and coquetry in her face, 
and the love-light shone in her amorous eyes as she fixed 
them upon him. Smiling, and bewitchingly beautiful, her eyes 
dared him, her lips invited him; all her charms were put forth 
to win him. There was a spell in those languorous eyes that 
for the moment seemed to render him powerless. He felt as 
if his will had forsaken him; then he roused himself, saying: 
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“Nay, nay, thou shalt not conquer me.” His eyes narrowed, 
and a dangerous gleam shone in them like a point of light, 
as he calmly held her gaze until she let her eyelids droop. 
Ranee knew in a moment that their wills had clashed, and 
saw that she had failed to hypnotize him, for his was the 
stronger power when he chose to exercise it. 

“And yet the Dawn of Love hath not awakened thee!” 
she said, significantly, then turned with a smile to receive 
the congratulations of her ardent admirers. 

The queen was looking with anxious eyes for Avaris. 
That gay little butterfly had not been seen since Ranee began 
the dance; for with the first strains of the soft melody that 
accompanied the dance, she had stolen out to the court-yard. 
The stars were shining down in their eternal splendor on the 
royal magnificence of this feast of the Pharaoh; and here, by 
the marble basin of the great fountain, I saw Avaris and Maris. 
She had glided like a shadow among the guests, and Maris 
had followed the inviting wave of her fan. He was far from 
blind, but he was cautious, and he was just asking himself 
if it could be possible that the stars had this happy destiny in 
store for him. A thousand wild fancies filled his brain. 
Would he have the remotest chance of winning the daughter 
of Rameses? He feared not; and yet his heart was loth to 
give up without a trial. From the moment when he had first 
looked upon her winsome face he had found in it a charm his 
heart was powerless to resist; and to-night he was happier 
than he had ever dared hope to be, for the dainty maid had 
openly showed her preference for him. He followed her to 
the fountain, and she put her hands in his with an unabashed 
look. 


“Ts it not glorious out here, Maris, ’neath the light of the 
stars?” 


“It is heaven wherever thou art, Princess”, he said gal- 
lantly. ' 

“T think, Maris, thou dost love me a little”, she said archly. 

“A little, Princess! That were a poor word to express 
the love I have for thee. I could not begin to tell how much 
I have dared to aspire in presuming to love thee. Dear 
Heart, if I cannot have thee, I shall never seek a mate on 
earth. I will vow never to wed, for I know thou art the one 
woman for me; but I also know that thou canst not love me.” 

“Of a truth, I have learned to love thee far too well for 
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mine own peace of mind, Maris. But perchance the Gods will 
relent. ’Tis predicted that I shall marry a very wise king. 
Hast thou the remotest chance of a crown, Maris?” 

“Nay”, he said sadly, “I am only of noble birth; but the 
Gods do not require royal blood to elevate a man to a throne. 
Ofttimes he mounts the steps by wading through streams of 
the red blood of the people, and the God of Revolution seats 
him firmly thereon. But I hanker not for such baubles, 
Princess. The one jewel worth securing is perfect happiness 
in life, with love as the corner-stone of the home. A goat’s- 
hair tent in the wilderness is preferable to a palace without 
true love to gladden life.” 

She thrilled through every fibre of her being. “I 
wish I were not the daughter of the ruler of Egypt. I would 
I were like Una—free to wed whom I would. I cannot wed 
thee, Maris, but I will love thee all my life, and pray to Isis 
to protect thee.” 

“Dear Heart, and I will love thee through eternity. In 
life and in death I give thee my pledge. I am thine forever. 
In death I will join thee, Oh mate of my soul! In a future 
life I will seek thee, and I shall know thee.” 

“Maris, if ever thou art in trouble, promise me that thou 
wilt not hesitate to call on me. I would give my life for thee.” 

“IT know it, my Love”, he said earnestly. Oh! cruel fate 
that gave him such a dream, and then placed her out of reach. 
He took her hand and kissed it passionately, as he said, “Alas! 
for us the dream must end, Princess.” 

Floating on the still air he could hear the monotonous 
strumming of the painted musicians, making the air vibrant 
with the music that usually accompanied the departure of the 
guests. So they strolled toward the palace. In the great 
corridor they came face to face with Rameses, and a dark 
frown gathered on his face when he saw them. 

“My daughter”, he said sternly, “the company hath long 
been dismissed, and the ladies have retired. My lord Maris, 
the prince hath sought thee in vain. ’Twill be well for thee 
to retire—permanently,’ he said in a low voice, and with a 
significant gesture—“from the palace, I mean.” 

Maris bowed low as Rameses turned to the princess 


and said: “I will see thee in the morning, Avaris, in the Hall 
of Judgment.” 
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Maris joined Ardas with a heavy heart, for well he knew 
that the sentence was almost equivalent to banishment. 

When the two friends were walking home he told Ardas, 
who realized how serious it was, but could not resist laughing. 
“To think of thee getting into trouble over a love affair! To 
think of thee, Maris, being threatened with banishment! By 
the Gods, ’tis too good”! and he laughed joyously. 

However, they decided that it was now time to leave 
Egypt; so Ardas determined that on the morrow he would 
demand his final answer from Rameses, and if there should be 
any further delay, he would send his caravan on the way home, 
bidding them wait for him for one moon at the Well of Palms. 
If he did not come by that time, they were tc go on to Phe- 
nicia, he would sail down the Nile some fine evening with 
Nicia as far as Sais, and there meet Maris and the slaves. 
They could then take a larger vessel, and, sailing to the coast, 
he hoped to fall in with a Phoenician ship and make his way to 
Tyre by sea. 

After the dance, Ranee made her way to her own apart- 
ments. Ladies-in-waiting stood around to do her bidding. 
She waved them all aside. 

“Go; I would be alone!” she said imperiously. 

A flaring torch of pine-wood dipped in pitch was fixed in 
a ring of bronze against the wall. It shed its wavering light 
over her superb figure, playing on her festive garments and 
sparkling jewels. She surveyed herself in a shield of polished 
silver, and noted that she was flushed, with shining eyes and 
heated cheeks. 

“What is it’? she said slowly. “The dance hath failed 
me! Ye Gods; what manner of man is this?” she cried, 
clenching her hands. “Is he flesh and blood, or a bronze 
statue?” 

She paced up and down the room and clasped her hands 
together, while tears of mortification came into her eyes. As 
she walked she laid deep plans of vengeance. For a while she 
was desperate; for she confessed to herself that, without 
Ardas, life would be unbearable. Then she sat down and 
calmly surveyed herself again in the mirror. 

“Now what is it? I am the fairest woman in Egypt. I 
am a royal princess. Doth he hate all women? Or hath one 
of them won his heart before I saw him?” 
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There are women whose love it is very dangerous to 
rouse. Such an one was Ranee. Her eyes shone with a soft 
lustre as she continued. 

“He is not wedded. He told me that on the first night of 
his arrival. But he might be under the dominion of some 
favorite slave. Of a truth, that matters not,” she said, as she 
leaned her chin on her hands; “but I will find out, and I will 
speak quite plainly to him—and let the prince beware how he 
treats me!” 

She stretched out her white hand, and the gesture re- 
minded me of a cat stretching out her claws. Then she 
struck a silver gong three times, and a sleepy slave appeared. 

“Send Naxo to me”, said she. The girl disappeared, and 
soon there appeared a sallow-faced youth. 

“Naxo, I bid thee go in the morning to the house of Sunro, 
and bring him to me at the tenth hour of the night.” 

“The magician, your Highness!” gasped Naxo. 

“Thou hast heard what I said. Bring him through the 
slaves’ entrance; and take all precautions, that thou lose not 
thy head”, and she laughed cruelly as she looked at the fright- 
ened slave, who retired with a dazed, helpless look on his face. 

Early in the morning Avaris was summoned to the dread 
presence of the Pharaoh. 

“Hast thou forgotten whose daughter thou art, Avaris’”? 
said he. “Didst thou know no better than to be out in the 
moonlight with a foreigner? Thou hast been taught thy fate 
since thy birth. Now, Avaris, let me have no more of this. 
If thou wouldst preserve the Phoenician’s life, cease to even 
speak of the man hereafter; and be pleased to remember that 
thou art destined to promote the welfare of Egypt, and to wed 
a king. I will yet be known as King of Kings”, he thundered. 
“Follow not the example of thy sister Ranee. She, at least, 
hath some method in her madness. Oristan shall marry the 
young Queen of Sheba; this will protect Egypt on the South. 
Thy sister shall yet marry Hiram, giving me dominion over 
the seas; the caravan routes shall all belong to me. What 
sayst thou, Hadad?” turning to the Israelite, his brother-in- 
law. “Shall we lose all this commerce for the idle whim of 
foolish maids? Nay, David hath comely sons who are good 
soldiers. Which of them, in thy judgment, will sit on the 
throne of Israel?” 
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“Most noble son of Ra”, said Hadad, “David hath a hand- 
some son, only two inundations older than the princess. His 
name is Solomon, and he is counted a wise and learned youth. 
His father’s heart doth yearn over him, and ’tis sure that he 
will be the next King of Israel. In that case thou wouldst gain 
allegiance on the East.” 

“Thou hast spoken well, Hadad. David’s young son it 
shall be. Methinks I have heard he possesses the gift of wis- 
dom in matters of statescraft. Get ready a caravan, and a 
retinue befitting the Pharaoh of Egypt. I hereby appoint 
thee Ambassador to the Court of King David. See if thou 
canst arrange this marriage with diplomacy. I bid thee be- 
gone, attend to this affair forthwith.” 

Hadad looked at Avaris, who stood with downcast eyes, 
and contrived to whisper. “He is a yellow-haired Jew, Avaris, 
with dark grey eyes.” “I prefer dark brown,” she retorted, 
“they bespeak a loving heart, whose emotions will ne’er 
depart.” 

“The Pharaoh hath spoken”, said Rameses sternly, and 
Hadad left the princess precipitately to prepare the caravan 
for the long journey to the Land of Judza, to propose to King 
David that he should ally his son Solomon in marriage with 
the youngest daughter of the King of Egypt. 


To be continued. 
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THE KNOWABLE AND THE UNKNOWABLE 
By J. M. Bicknell 


O say that any particular thing or relation is un- 

knowable, is not a congruous form of expression. 

Many things may be thought of that man does not 

know, but there are no grounds for setting any 
limitation to what it is possible for man to know. 

The great difficulty in considering this question is that 
man is a slave to the phenomenal world. Philosophers 
even, while they admit that the external world, as we speak 
of it, is phenomenal and wholly in the mind, yet proceed to 
erect theories in which efforts are made to formulate con- 
ceptions of noumena as if they were phenomena. It is 
evident that by considering phenomena one can never reach 
noumena, pure and simple. Phenomena are based on the 
relation of different manifestations, and no more resemble 
the thing manifested than the sound of music resembles a 
phonograph or the human organs of speech. 

All things are divided into “I”? and “Not-I.” The “T”’ 
gets all its information through sense-perception, which 
gives only phenomena, and through consciousness which 
gives also original intuition. It is manifest that only two 
ways are provided by which one may increase his knowledge. 
On the one hand, he may improve his powers of sense-per- 
ception, by which he will acquire a knowledge of relations, 
while, on the other hand, by an expansion of consciousness he 
may acquire an intuitive knowledge of so much of the whole 
as is condensed in his growing individuality. 

Now no one can say that man’s present organs of sense- 
perception may not be indefinitely improved, or that man 
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may not develop new organs of sense-perception. Such 
conditions may not be applicable to a single earth life, but on 
the assumption of an unlimited existence they lose much of 
their apparent audacity. It is conceivable that man might 
have sense-perceptions different from those he has, and that 
he might have organs of sense-perception in bodies other 
than his physical body. For the present purpose, it is not 
alleged that such things do exist, but that they are conceiv- 
able and pertinent to existing knowledge, and that the asser- 
tion that there is any limit to man’s knowledge of phenomena 
is made without sufficient grounds. Whether man acts 
through physical, etheric, astral, mental, or other organs of 
perceptions, the knowledge so obtained remains phenomenal. 

Of course, what philosophers mean is that noumena are 
unknowable. But they attempt to prove it by analogies 
drawn from the methods of acquiring phenomenal knowl- 
edge. Any knowledge that is acquired by sense-perception 
or that is recognizable through the senses can only be phe- 
nomena. The whole phenomenal world must be ignored, if 
man is to obtain direct knowledge of noumena. Kant was 
right when he said that all our knowledge comes through ex- 
perience; but then he meant phenomenal knowledge. He 
said nothing about other bodies or other sense organs than 
the physical. He went farther than he was entitled to go, 
when he asserted that man could never know anything 
beyond phenomena. 

Consciousness furnishes a kind of knowledge that is not 
perceptible by the senses. The most elementary fact given 
by consciousness is the simple allegation “I am.” The “IT” 
can not be perceived by the senses; yet it is the most certain 
information that we have. In the present state of the aver- 
age man, consciousness gives first-hand knowledge of the “T” 
and of the will, or the general urge to act. Man is not di- 
rectly conscious of his reason, memory, and other faculties. 
When he thinks he is conscious of memory, he is only con- 
scious of the act called memory. He is conscious of memory 
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only in connection with the facts remembered. Man’s con- 
sciousness of his mental faculties, or of the results of the 
action of those faculties arises from experience and develop- 
ment. Now when the faculties of the “I are spoken of it is 
not meant that the ego is divided up into separate compart- 
ments. The ego is a unit having various powers, each of 
which is, for convenience, called a faculty. Knowledge that 
comes from a consciousness based on phenomena may be 
erroneous, because the data is incorrect; and that is precisely 
why the ego reasons about such knowledge. The ego never 
reasons about the “I am,” or about any knowledge directly 
given by consciousness. 

There are no grounds for asserting that consciousness 
can not be so expanded and become so identified with the 
whole as to give direct knowledge immeasurably beyond 
what it now gives. It is not now the purpose to show what 
man does or can know, but that there are sufficient grounds 
for asserting that noumena are unknowable. The whole 
question is as to man’s latent capacity for knowing. It is not 
to be inferred that man will ever cease to learn. In fact, the 
trend of all human knowledge indicates that every existing 
thing is in a state of eternal change and progression. 

The tangle in which philosophers get themselves about 
space and time arises trom the tact that space and time are 
themselves phenomena. It is said that we can not imagine 
unlimited space, nor imagine a limit to space. This means 
only that one can not imagine any limit to man’s capacity 
for creating space or form. When speaking of space, there 
rests in the mind a space-form as an object, a phenomenon. 
There is no limit to the capacity to imagine other and larger 
forms. In the whole discussion of space, conceptions of spe- 
cial forms and mental phenomena have been substituted for 
powers and capacities of mind. It is frivolous to attempt to 
measure mental capacity with a yard-stick. Every mental 
act generating form is the creation of a new space. There 
is no external thing called space, any more than there is an 
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external thing called love or hate. The same is true of time. 
Time is only a mental relation between events. There is no 
limitation to the number of events that may happpen before 
some other event happens. When the other event happens 
it becomes limited as to time, but the mind can easily imagine 
still other events to take place later on. That is, there is no 
limitation to mind in conceiving the order of events. 

Men often find themselves floundering in deep water by 
trying to consider goodness, wisdom, love, purity, and other 
abstract qualities, as separate entities, with which one can 
have personal acquaizitance, meet up with, and measure and 
estimate as one can physical objects. All such things are 
powers and attributes of an ego. To know wisdom is to be 
wise. 

Talk about the unknowable consists, for the greater 
part, in attempting to consider a conception in a sense that is 
not in accord with the nature of the thing to which the con- 
ception refers. 

The ego is a unit with certain powers and capacities. 
Those powers and capacities are capable of development re- 
sulting in unlimited abilities for acquiring: phenomenal 
knowledge. There are no grounds for asserting that con- 
sciousness can not become so expanded and developed as 
to also have unlimited powers for the acquisition of intuitive 
knowledge. 

















THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S 
ATLANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF 
XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 

N the various publications in which the Swastika has 
| been discussed, nothing definite as to its origin has been 

stated. The most comprehensive account of the swas- 

tika is that given by Prof. Wilson of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The swastika (and variants of the cross) has many 
meanings, esoteric and exoteric, most of which convey the 
idea of good, beneficence. The swastika existed in prehis- 
toric times, in the old and new worlds, among civilized and 
uncivilized peoples. 

In his essay on “The Pyramid of Xochicalco,”* Dr. Le- 
Plongeon draws an interesting parallel between that pyra- 
mid and Plato’s Atlantis and expresses his belief that that 
monument was erected to commemorate the sinking of At- 
lantis and was modelled after the temple of Poseidon and 
Cleito, built on the sacred hills of Atlantis. Plato tells us 
“there was an island situated in front of the straits which 
you call the Columns of Heracles (Gibraltar), the island 
was larger than Libya and Asia (Minor) put together, and 
was the way to other islands, and from these islands you 
might pass through the whole of the opposite continent 
(America?) which surrounded the true ocean. . . . Now, in 
the island of Atlantis there was a great and wonderful Em- 
pire (see Pl. I.) which had rule over the whole island and 
several others as well as over parts of the continent; besides 
these, they subjected the parts of Libya within the Columns 
of Heracles as far as Egypt and of Europe as far as Tyrr- 
henia. ... But afterwards there occurred violent earth- 
quakes and floods, and in a single day and night of rain... . 





*Le Plongeon, The Pyramid of Xochicalco THE Worp, October, November, 
December, 1913. 
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The island of Atlantis disappeared beneath the sea.’ 
According to LePlongeon the Greek alphabet reads as 
an epic in the Maya language commemorative of this event. 
The Greeks had good reason to grieve over the loss of At- 
Iantis (MU*) as they lost thousands of their best warriors 
when their victorious army was driving the invading Atlan- 
teans back to their own country when that disaster took 
place. This epic described the phenomena occuring at the 
time of that dreadful calamity. LePlongeon says, “when in 
the year 403 B. C. during the archonship of Euclid, the gram- 
marians rearranged the Athenian alphabet in its present 
form, they adopted for the names of their letters, words 
formed by the agglutination of the various vocables compos- 
ing each line of said Maya epic. In this interesting philo- 
logical and historical fact will be found the reason why cer- 
tain letters having the same value were placed apart, instead 
of juxtaposed as they naturally should be. What else could 
have induced Euclid and his collaborators, men of intelli- 
gence and learning, to separate the epsilon from the eta, and 


the theta from the tau? to place the omikron in the middle 
and the omega at the end of the alphabet?” * 


Alphabet. Maya Vocables with Their English Meaning. 
Alpha....... Al paa ha. 
Heavy; break; water. 
SG hk wdiebe Be ta. 
Walk; place. 
Gamma...... Kam ma. 
Receive; earth. 
i daca Tel ta. 
Depth; bottom; where. 
Epeilon...... Ep zil on-om. 
Obstruct; make edges; whirlpool; to 
whirl. 
Re Ze ta. 
Strike; place; 
ground. 
Sed -iitiuiiree x Et - ha. 
With; water. 
OO Thetheah ha. 
Extend; water. 





*Plato’s Dialogues, Timaeus II. 

*MU, the twelfth letter of the Greek alphabet, is, according to LePlon- 
pore the name the Maya authors used to designate the lost continent of At- 
antis, which they styled “the Life,” “the Glory of the Ocean”; see p. 144. 
Queen Moo and The Egyptian Sphynx. 


“Le Plongeon, Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx. p. 149 et passim. 
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Greek 
Alphabet. Maya Vocables with Their English Meaning. 
ae Io ta. 
All that which earth. 
lives and moves; 
a Ka paa. 
Sediment; break; open. 
Lambda..... Lam ta. 
Submerge; go; walk; where; place. 
Dhieehecsas Mu. 
Mu. 
ee Ni. 
Point; summit. 
er ea Xi. 
Rise over; ap- 
pear over. 
Omikron.... m ik le on. 
- Whirlpool; whirl; wind; place; circular. 
Dianiennawoes . 
To place by little 
and little. 
on a ho. 
Until; come. 
a Zi ik ma. 
Cold; wind; before. 
ee Ta u. 
Where; basin; valley. 
Upsilon..... U pa zi le on. 
Abyss; tank; cold; frozen; place; circular. 
ere Pe hi. 
Come; form; clay. 
Petexsecneus Chi. 
Mouth; aperture. 
laat-eaan de Pe zi, 
Come out; vapor. 
Omega...... O mec 
There; whirl; sediments. 
Freely Translated. 
Alpha. Heavily break—the—waters 
Beta. extending—over the—plains. 
Gamma. They—cover—the—land 
Delta. in low places where 
Epsilon there are—obstructions, shores form and whirlpools 
Zeta. strike—the—earth 
Eta. with water. 
Theta. The—water spreads 
Iota. on all that lives and moves. 
Kappa. Sediments give way. 
Lambda. Submerged is—the—land 
Mu. of Mu. 
Ni. The peaks—only 
Xi. appear above—the water. 
Omikron. Whirlwinds blow around 
Pi. by little and little, 
Rho. until comes 
Sigma. Cold air. Before 
Tau. where—existed—valleys. 
Upsilon. now, abysses, frozen tanks. In circular places 
Phi. clay—formed. 
Chi. A—mouth 
Psi. opens; vapors 


come forth—and volcanic sediments. 








| 
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The similarity of the Greek and Maya languages has 
also been commented on by the learned Abbe Brasseur de 
Bourbourg, who was convinced that they had a common 
origin.” 

The map on PI. I. shows where the Atlantean Empire 
held sway and where traces of their influence are still to be 
found. Comparing this with PI. I]. the areas are seen to co- 
incide ina remarkable manner. It will be seen that the swas- 
tika is found wherever the Atlanteans have held dominion. 
Was Atlantis then, the birthplace of the swastika? There 
is a mass of evidence to corroborate the fact that Atlantis 
did exist and was the center from which emanated the great 
ancient civilized nations of both worlds. Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, LePlongeon, Donnelly, and other writers have 
pointed out striking similarities, such as their traditions, re- 
ligions, symbols, and the names of their deities. Hydro- 
graphic charts of the Atlantic ocean show the existence of an 
immense submerged mountainous plateau, a few peaks of 
which terminate in the Azore Islands.° 

Plato describes the harbor of Atlantis as follows: 
“Crossing the outer harbors, which were three in number, 
you would come to a wall which began at the sea and went 
all round; this was everywhere distant fifty stadia from the 
largest zone and harbor and enclosed the whole, meeting at 
the mouth of the channel toward the sea, the entire area was 
densely crowded with habitations; the canal and the largest 
of the harbors were full of vessels and merchants coming 
from all parts.” Valmiki in the Ramayana tells of sea-going 
vessels bearing the sign of fortune, that is, the swastika or 
cross. 

Opinions of various writers differ as to the relationship 


of the so-called true swastika Lp (the symbol with its 


arms bent at right angles) with the cross 
and its variants, but upon studying the 


*Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troano MS. Vol II. p. XXX. 


*‘LePlongeon Pyramid of Xochicalco, THE WORD, October, November, 
December, 1913; also Donnelly’s Atlantis, chap. V. 
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many forms, meanings, and names attributed, wether 
relating to spiritual, astronomical, or mundane affairs will 
show their close relationship. 

Centuries before Christianity in both hemispheres, the 
cross was used prophetically, as a symbol of “the resur- 
rection,” or “the sign of the life to come.” In Assyria, Egypt, 
Britain, it was emblematical of creative power and eternity; 
in China, India, Scandinavia, it was the symbol of ‘heaven 
and immortality’; in the Americas it symbolized “rejuven- 
escence and freedom from physical suffering,’ even among 
people that we call heathen it was the symbol of the “Divine 
Unity.” It is associated with a stream or streams of water, 
with luxuriant growth, with a hill or mountainous region, 
with a land of plenty, with Paradise. 

The exact geographical position of the garden of Eden 
has never been satisfactorily settled, nor the identity of two 
of the four rivers. Josephus® states that one river, which 
ran round the whole earth and was divided into four parts, 
watered the garden of Eden. In this statement, Donnelly 
identifies the division of the rivers into four as the origin of 
the Cross, and that river “which ran about the whole earth” 
as the canal of Atlantis, which Plato states “was carried 
around the whole of the plain.” This canal received the 
streams which came down from the mountains; it touched 
the city at various points and from these let off into the sea; 
and that straight canais were cut to bring supplies down 
from the mountains, and transverse connecting passages 
from one canal to another to enable them to enter the city. 
Plato further describes the fertility of the country, the pros- 
perity of the people, and their form of government; and says 
that Poseidon married Cleito, the daughter of one of the 
earth-born primeval men; that Poseidon surrounded with 
alternate zones of sea and land’ the hill on which Cleito 





"Donnelly “Atlantis” p. 321; also Wilson. The Swastika. 

"Josephus chap. I, p. 41. 

*LePlongeon, The Pyramid of Xochicalco “THE WORD,” p. 26 et passim 
October, 1913. See also Jowett, Plato’s Dialogues Vol. III, p. 535. 
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lived, so that no man could get to the land; that being a 
god Poseidon had no difficulty in making special arrange- 
ments for the center island, bringing up two springs of 
water from beneath the earth; one warm, and the other cold. 

“The Lord God planted a garden eastward in Eden, and 
- there he put the man whom he had formed, and out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleas- 
ant to the sight, and good for food; the tree of life also in 
the midst of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil. And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four heads. 
The’ name of the first is Pison: that is it which compasseth 
the: whole: ‘land: of Havilah, where there is gold; and the gold 
of that: land is good; there is bdellium and the onyx stone. 
And the. name of the second river is Gihon; the same is it 
that compasséth, fhe whole land of Ethiopia. And the name 
of the third river’is. Hiddekel: that is it which goeth toward 
the east of Assyria. ‘And the fourth river is Euphrates” 
(Gen. chap. ti, v.8-15). And it came to pass, when men began 
to multiply on the face of the earth, and daughters were born 
unto them, that the sons of God saw that the daughters of 
men that they were fair and they took them wives of all 
which they chose. . . . There were giants in the earth in 
those days; and also after that, when the sons of God came 
in unto the daughters of men, and they bare children to 
them, the same became mighty men, which were of old, men 
of renown” (Gen. chap. vi., v. 1, 2, 4). This description of 
the garden of Eden and of Atlantis seems to have been the 
ideal plan on which the cities of ancient civilizations were 
laid out in both hemispheres; by enclosing or surrounding a 
city with water and walls and subdividing it into sections 
for government (and by extension the surrounding country). 
A comparison of the following diagrams, maps and descrip- 
tions shows a striking similarity. 

Beginning with Babylon and Chaldea of old, Rawlinson 
says there is no evidence that the natural divisions of Chaldea 
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proper as made by the river courses,’” were employed in 
ancient times for political purposes, but that “the divisions 
which appear to have been so employed was one into north- 
ern and southern Chaldea, the first extending from Hit to a 
little below Babylon, the second from Niffer to the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. In each of these districts we have a 
sort of tetrarchy or special pre-eminence of four cities, such 
as appears to be indicated by the words ‘the beginning of his 
kingdom was Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in 
the land of Shinar.’ The southern tetrarchy is composed of 
the four cities, Ur or Hur, Huruk, Nipur, and Larsa or La- 
rancha, which are probably identified with the Scriptural ‘Ur 
of the Chaldees,’ Erech Calneh, and Ellasar. . . . The 
northern consists of Babel or Babylon, Borsippa, Cutha and 
Sippara, of which all except Borsippa are mentioned in 
scripture.” 

The ancient city of Babylon was laid out in the form of 
a square, the sides of which were oriented and divided in half 
by the river Euphrates. A bridge connected the halves which 
were again subdivided by a main street leading to the bridge. 
The city was further subdivided into 625 squares of buildings 
by other streets crossing at right angles. 

In a similar manner other ancient cities of Babylon were 
divided into four, each quarter ruled by an earthly repre- 
sentative of its divinity, and a central ruler held supreme 
authority over the four quarters of the capital and also over 
the four provinces of the country as indicated by the title 
“King of the Four Regions,” given to the Babylonian king.” 

In America the ancient dominion of Yucatan (see Fig. 4, 
Pl. 3) shows the division of the country till about two hun- 
dred years before the Spanish Conquest. Here we see the 
same idea: a circle divided into four, with the city of Ho in 
its center.” The text of this map has been translated by 


“Rawlinson Vol. I, 15. 


“Zelia Nuttall, alk Bo Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions. Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 


“Ho in Maya means five, it is also the radical of hool, the head, chief, king. 
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Plate 3. 


Fig. 1. Wheel of Shamash. 


Fig. 3. Diagram of Ancient Races 

) 
Fig. 5. Piece of Neolithic Age Pottery. mal.—U 
Fig. 6. Glyph Carved on Pyramid of C ni xt! 
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Fig. 4. 

Fig. 2. Mexican Stone of the Great Plan. following is the text: 

Chumpeten Campech.—U ni xik pe- 
ten Calkini.—U chun u xik peten Itz- 


chumue 











Ancient Map of Yucatan, 


xik peten Zaci.— 
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Crescencio Carillo y Ancona, Bishop of Merida, from the 
“Codice Chumayel”; Aqui Mani; el principio de la tierra o’ 
su entrada (puerta), es Campeche; el extremo del ala de la 
tierra es Calkini; el nacimiento del ala es Izamal; la mital 
del ala es Zaci; el extremo del ala es Cumkal; la cabeza de 
la tierra es la ciudad capital HO’. The Maya text from 
which the Bishop made this translation is shown below Fig. 
4, Pl. 3. The English of this may be rendered as—Here is 
Mani.’* The beginning of the land or its entrance (port), is 
Campeche; the extremity of the wing of the land is Calkini; 
the beginning of the wing is Izamal; the middle of the wing 
is Zaci *; the tip of the wing is Cumkal; the principal city of 
the land is its capital HO’. 

Dr. LePlongeon says that Maya was the sacred language 
of the Chaldeans and that they were the descendants of those 
missionaries of civilization and science, who, with Oannes 
(he who dwells on the water) at their head, founded the set- 
tlement in the marshes in the country of Akkad, and that they 
were of Maya stock and were joined later by others of their 
countrymen. The colony increased and prospered till “in 
time it was the capital of Lower Chaldea.” He also states that 
the famous tower of Babel, “the tower of the seven lights of 
the earth,” was built on the same plan as that of the pyramid- 
temple dedicated to the goddess “Kinich-Kak-Moo” at Iza- 
mal in Yucatan, and that the name “Babel” translated as a 
Maya word, signifies “Ba,” ancestor, and “Bel,” the way, 
meaning “the style in which our ancestors used to build.” 
The author of Genesis relates that the builders came from 
the east by way of the country of Shinar, that is, Lower 
Chaldea, and that they were strangers in the land.” 





“Mani is the name of an ancient city of Yucatan formerly of great im- 
portance, where there are interesting ruins. 

“Bishop Carillo y Ancona, comments on the difficulty of rendering an 
intelligible translation of the exact meanings of the Maya text, owing to the 
mention of seven kings and cities and (the map of) the country being 
likened unto a bird. Historia Antigua de Yucatan. por D. Crescencio Car- 
illo y Ancona. p. 605 et passim. 


“LePlongeon, The Origin of the Egyptians, chap. I, THE WORD, April 
and May, 1913. 
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Plate 4. 
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On PI. 4, Fig. 7, is an illustration of the Babylonian map 
of the world, described as “a map of the disk of the earth sur- 
rounded by the ocean imagined as a broad circular stream 
(this is drawn from the clay tablet, which is of a dark brown 
color). The two large concentric circles represent the uni- 
versal sea encircling the disk of the earth; the cuneiform 
characters between these two circles designate it as the ‘Bit- 
ter Stream’ or ‘Salt Water River.’ These circles were evi- 
dently drawn with a pair of compasses; one can still see the 
hole in the center where the point of the instrument rested. 

“At the surface of the tablet the diameter of this hole is 
nearly 1% inch. The points of the Babylonian compasses 
could not have been very fine. The diameter of the outer 
circle in the original is 254 inches, the inner 1 11/16 inches. 

“The cuneiform characters in the triangular spaces on 
the outer circle (for example, in the upper left-hand corner 
of the lower part of the tablet) expressly designate those 
regions beyond the ‘Bitter Stream’ as islands. There seems 
to have been originally seven of these triangles, but most of 
them are broken away. On the left-hand side of these islands 
the respective distances are given. It is interesting to note 
that on the left of the mutilated triangle above, where we 
now have the large hole in the tablet, we find in addition to 
the statement of the distance (three double leagues between 
them) the remark ‘where the sun is not seen.’ 

“The smaller circles within the inner of the two large 
circles represent cities in the valley of the Euphrates. The 
parallel lines running from above downward indicate the 
Euphrates, traversing the long rectangle of the city of Baby- 
lon. The principal part of Babylon is situated on the left or 
eastern bank of the Euphrates. The left bank is marked, in 
the upper right-hand corner, as Shadu ‘east.’ Lower down 
in the south, the Euphrates does not empty into the sea but 
into the ‘apparu,’ that is, the swamp (precisely as the medi- 
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eval Arabic geographers assert, that the Euphrates loses 
itself in the swamps of southern Babylonia.” ” 

The plan of the ancient capital of Guatemala (once part 
of ancient Mexico), described by Fuentes de Guzman, who 


says, “a deep ditch running from north to south divided the 
town into two portions; one of these, situated to the east, 


was inhabited by the nobility, whilst the commoners lived 
in the western division.” 

In this division of east and west, an intentional associa- 
tion of east with the “above” and west with the “below” is 
exemplified topographically. In the center of the eastern 
half of the city was a great oblong enclosure, surrounded by 
a high wall. This enclosure was divided into two courtyards 


by a wall running from east to west, and each courtyard had 
a wide entrance from the west. In the northern courtyard, 


named “Place of the Palace,” were several buildings; in the 
southern courtyard, named “Place of the Temple,” were also 
several buildings and one of them surmounted a terraced 
mound. In the wall which divided the northern from the 
southern courtyard, marking its exact center and that of the 
oblong enclosure, is a seemingly double object now indis- 
tinguishable. A wall extends from the southeast corner of 
the temple courtyard wall to the outer wall of the city, thus 
dividing the “East City” into two portions. In the southern 
half is the “Tribunal or Hill of Justice,’ which also contains 
the houses of the Ahaus or heads of the Calpuls. No name is 
given to the northern half, which contains many houses. 
The “West City” is divided by a broad street “enclosed by a 
hill wall” and leads from its only entrance straight to the 





*Polychrome edition of The Bible, Haupt and Furness, Notes on Ezekiel, 
Toy translation; pages 100, 101. 


An interesting parallel to the above description is, in the Maya language, 
“peten” means an “island or peninsula” (note text of Fig. 4, Pl. 3); and the 
name or word Mani signifies “that which is passed, finished, point, extremity 
of the hands, this is said of the two gulfs that encompass Yucatan.” (Trans- 
lated from Brasseur de Bourbourg, Troana Ms. Vol. Il, p. 295.) Notice that 
the two concentric circles of this Maya map are identical with the ancient 
map of Babylon, and the expression ‘the beginning of the land’ occurs in 
both descriptions. 
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Place of the Temple. A deep trench or ditch surrounds the 
entire city, which is guarded by nine watch towers on small 
hills at equal distances. 

The ancient city of Mexico, although divided into four 
quarters, each of which had its five subdivisions (Capullis), 
in reality consisted of two distinct parts; one was Mexico 
proper, where the Great Temple and residences of Monte- 
zuma and the lords were situated; the other was Tlatelolco, 
in which were the merchants and lower classes. 

The English friar, Thomas Gage, visited Mexico in 1625 
and described the ancient city as follows: “The situation of 
this city is much like that of Venice, but only differs in this, 
that Venice is built upon the sea-water, and Mexico upon a 
lake, which seeming one is indeed two, one part whereof is 
standing water, the other ebbeth and floweth according to 
the wind that bloweth. That part which standeth is whole- 
some, good and sweet, and yieldeth store of small fish. That 
part which ebbeth and floweth is a saltish, bitter and pestifer- 
ous water, yielding no kind of fish small or great.” 

This dual island on a dual lake seems to have a signifi- 
cance. The site of the capital was chosen with profound 
thought and that the native mind also associated the East 
with the “above” and the West with the “below,” the native 
topography of other capitals in the continent carried out 
these fundamental ideas." 

An interesting parallel to the description of the lake 
mentioned is the following from Rawlinson: “On the Arab- 
ian side of the Euphrates, fifty miles south of Babylon, and 
twenty-five to thirty miles from the river, is a fresh water 
lake of very considerable dimensions—the Bahr-i-Nedjiff, the 
‘Assyrium stagnum’ of Justin. This is a natural basin, 40 
miles long, and from 10 to 20 miles broad, enclosed on three 
sides by sandstone cliffs, varying from 20 to 200 feet in 
height, and shut in on the fourth side—the northeast—by a 


“Zelia Nuttall. Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civiliza- 
tions. Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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rocky ridge, which intervenes between the valley of the 
Euphrates and this inland sea. The cliffs are water-worn, 
presenting distinct indications of more than one level at 
which the water has rested in former times. At the season 
of inundation this lake is liable to be confounded with the 
extensive floods and marshes, which extend continuously 
from the country west of the Birs Nimrud to Samava. But 
at other times the distinction between the Bahr and the 
marshes is very evident, the former remaining when the lat- 
ter disappear altogether, and not diminishing very greatly 
in size even in the driest season. The water of the lake is 
fresh and sweet, so long as it communicates with the Euphra- 
tes; when the communication is cut off it becomes very un- 
palatable, and those who dwell in the vicinity are no longer 
able to drink it. The result is attributed to the connection of 

the lake with rocks of the gypsiferous series.’’*® 
In some of the oldest maps of India the empire was 
represented by a disk divided into a number of concentric 
zones, in the center of which arose a sacred mountain. In 
several of these the swastika seems to represent the division 
of the territory into four. In the Buddhistic Mythology 
four great rivers flowed from the sacred mountain, Meru, 
towards the cardinal points (This sacred mountain was re- 
garded as the center of the world.). On Pl. 3, Fig. 3, is a 
diagram from Hewitt “formed by the union of four triangles 
representing the Southeastern and Northwestern races, who 
all looked on the Northern mountain of the East, whence 
Indra gets the rain, as their natural birthplace, where they 
became united as the Kushite race, the confederation of civ- 
ilized man. It represents the Greek cross and the double 
dorje, or thunderbolt of Vishnu and Indra, and also a map 
of the Indian races as distributed at the time of the union. 
It also forms, with spaces left open for the parent rivers 
an octahedron . . . and the angles of the tribal 


“Rawlinson. Ancient Monarchies, Vol. I, p. 14. 
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angles form the swastika . . . the sign of the rain god 

. the great Sar of the Phoenecians.” 

Hewitt associates this igure with the origin of the swas- 
tika, but Mrs. Nuttall shows that it also coincides with the 
description of Mount Meru, associated with four lakes, four 
rivers, four mythical animals and four guardians.”® 

There is a parallel between this Figure and that of Fig. 
1, Pl. 3, which is the four-spoked ““Wheel of Shamash” rest- 
ing on an altar, shown on the Sippara tablet, spoken of by 
Jastrow as “a wheel with radiant spokes” between these 
wavy lines which suggest the idea of water or fluid essence 
flowing from the center which is composed of concentric 
circles. This bears a resemblance to “the river that went out 
of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was parted 
and became into four heads.” The center circles suggest the 
sacred mountain in Atlantis, which Poseidon surrounded 
with zones of land and water. The Mexican stone of the 
Great Plan carries out the same idea as the Wheel of Sham- 
ash (compare Figs. 2 and 1 on PI. 3). Instead of wavy lines 
emanating from the center, drops of water are the conven- 
tional representation and the axle or socket has four spokes 
or rays issuing from it. Fire and water were conceived of 
as emanating from a central source and flowing to the four 
cardinal points. Pl. 4, Fig. 8, is a medieval wheel-shaped 
map which shows the idea of associating the East with 
the “above” and the West with “below” by its arrangement, 
the location of Jerusalem is in accordance with the “belief 
that Jerusalem was the navel or center of the earth; as 
Delphi is among the Greeks and as China is called by the 
Chinese . . . on medieval maps Jerusalem appears as the 
center of the world.” * 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall states that among the native Ameri- 
can tribes, as among the ancients, the same ideas prevail, 
such as associating the above and below (and middle) with 





*Zelia Nuttall. Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II. 
- i oe edition of The Bible, Haupt and Furness. Notes on Eze- 
iel, p. . 
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the rising and setting of celestial bodies, light and darkness, 
sky and earth. 

Fig. 5, Pl. 3, from Angelo Mosso’s book, “Dawn ot Med- 
iterranean Civilization,’ shows the swastika on a piece of 
pottery of the neolithic age, discovered by Prof. Stasi, in the 
Zinzulusa cave, near Cape Leuca, Italy. The sign within 
which the swastika is enclosed, is said by Prof. Halbherr to 
resemble the Cipriot ‘pa’ which is here doubled.” 

The Mexican Calendar-swastika from Friar Duran’s 
Atlas is given as an example of the swastika in the form of 
a circle. See Pl. 5, Fig. 12. AN 

The Egyptian van 








for country, earth, teres 
tory, region, the plural of WA which is 

similar to that on the Pyramid of Xochi (Sf) &) er calco 
(Fig. 6, Pl. 3). This same symbol is again seen 
on the upper cornice” in front of the open mouth of what ap- 
pears to be a serpent’s or animal’s head, apparently in the act 
of devouring it (see Pl. 5, Fig. 9). LePlongeon states that 
the Mayas symbolized the ocean as a serpent Kanah, often 
using the head as an abbreviation.~’ The glyph can be read 
as symbolizing the ocean engulfing Atlantis. 

Wilkinson states that a “monster supposed to be the 
guardian of the Lower Regions, or the accusing spirit. It 
is more probably the former, being seated near the entrance 
to the abode of Osiris, and c Amenti, ‘the 
devourer of Amenti,’ and ‘of the wicked.’ It has the form of 
a hippopotamus, a peculiarly Typhonian animal, sometimes 
with the head of a fanciful creature (see Pl. 5, Fig. 10), par- 
taking of hippopotamus and the crocodile, and is frequently 
represented as a female. Seated at the entrance of Amenti, 
it watches the arrival of those who present themselves for 
judgment, and in turning its hideous head with angry looks 














“Champollin le Jeune, Precis du systeme Hieroglyphique des anciens 
Egyptiens. p. 32. 
“See Pl. 14, THE WORD, December, 1913. Pyramid fo Xochicalco. Le 


Plongeon. 
“Compare with Pl. 14. Pyramid of Xochicalco, THE WORD, Dec., 1913. 
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Plate 5. 
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Fig. 9. Carving on 
upper cornice, Py- 
ramid of Xochi- 
calco. 


Fig. 10. “Amt” 
Devourer of the 
West. 


Fig. 11. Maya 
diagram of the 
Universe. 


Fig. 12. Mexican 
Calendar-Swastika 
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appears to menace the wicked who dare to approach the holy 
mansion of Osiris. This monster was the prototype of the 
Greek Cerebus; but the lively imagination of the Greeks 
improved upon or exaggerated the deformity; its neck was 
said to bristle with snakes; it was represented with three or 
fifty heads; and Virgil and others describe its rapacity and 
the terror it was supposed to cause.” “ 


At some of their religious festivals, the ancient Egyp- 
tians ate a cross cake which was similar to the above glyph 
for civilized land. This cross symbol resembles those shown 
by Brasseur de Bourbourg in the Troana Manuscript for 
submerged ancient land.” 


The Egyptians pointed to the West as the land of the 
gods from whence they came—the Mayas in Yucatan pointed 
to the East as their birthplace, and both countries have the 
legend of the great island continent of the gods. In India 
and Egypt their priests claimed to have had records of the 
past, and astronomical observations were made that covered 
thousands of years. In America carved stones show that 
civilized man kept records, while some of the codices cover 
a period of over 30,000 years.” 

In Genesis it is written “The Sons of God saw that the 
daughters of men were fair” and took them as wives—and 
that the earth was destroyed by a flood because of man’s 
wickedness. Who were the sons of God? May not this 
mean the divine rulers of Atlantis, the great race who gov- 
erned the ancient world, east and west, and who, after the 
deluge, were worshipped as gods? 

The many significant meanings attached to the cross 
or swastika, the square, the triangle, rivers, the circle, and 





“Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, Vol. III, p. 225. “AMT” Devourer of the 
West”; compare this head with similar ones on the Pyramid of Xochicalco 


as shown on plates illustrating LePlongeon’s essay. THE WORD, Oct,. Nov. 
and Dec., 1913. Kan is also written Can. , a ae 


*“Brasseur de Bourbourg Troano MS. Vol. I, p. 218. 
*Sidney Coryn. The Faith of Ancient Egypt. chap. 1. Cyrus Thomas. 


Article on Central American Hieroglyphic writing, page 713, in the Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1903. 
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sacred numbers, the prevalence of certain words in all lan- 
guages, which puzzle the philologists, were not all of these 
carried by the Atlantean colonists over both continents be- 
fore the sinking of their country? The development of the 
swastika from the cross, square or triangle, can be seen by 
studying Fig. 11, Pl. 5, drawing the left and right swastikas 
together we get the oblong at figure 
that is Le evidently the i | “quad- 
rangular plain in which lay the city, surrounded by moun- 
tains which descended abruptly into the sea,” as described 
by Plato,?’ an dwhich seems to be the ground plan the an- 
cients used for some of their temples. 

By reversing the figure the plan of the tem- 
ple appears “above,” thus seeming to signify 
that the most beautiful thought conveyed is when the swas- 


tika symbolizes “The Life to Come.” 
*Plato’s dialogues, Jowett, Vol. III, p. 539. 








To be continued. 











THE COMTE DE GABALIS—A THEOSOPH AND A 
BOOK. 


By C. H. A. Bjerregaard. 


ROM time to time poets and novelists have used the 
name of the Comte de Gabalis to conjure with. Alex- 
ander Pope did it and acknowledged “him” as the 
source of the Rape of the Lock. Bulwer-Lytton was 

influenced; his Zanoni has the mark and citations. Goethe 
knew “him;”’ Wilhelm Meister proves it. Robert Southey 
owned a copy of the book of that title. Certain obscure pas- 
sages in The Ring and the Book show how much Robert 
Browning got out of the book of that title in one period of 
his career. Anatole France has used it in his La Rotisserie 
et la Reine Pédaque. Other authors could be mentioned to 
prove that the book, “Comte de Gabalis,’ by Abbé N. de 
Montfaucon de Villars holds the keys to such subjects as 
masonry, cabbalism, rosicrucianism, in many of their mys- 
terious aspects. But is The Comte de Gabalis merely a 
book? 

The Abbé de Villars was born in the Diocese of Alet, 
near Toulouse, in the year 1635, a member of an ancient noble 
family. He took orders, came to Paris in 1667, and soon 
gained friends by his wit, eloquence and quiet demeanor. He 
was a friend of Madame de Sévigné and the center of a 
coterie of beaux esprits at the Porte Richelieu. Full of the 
ideas of the Inner Life, he tried to infuse spirituality into the 
brilliant, though effete and degenerate period, only to be 
persecuted by the Catholic church, and forbidden the pulpit. 
He was forced to withdraw his numerous publications. It 
is reported that he was murdered about 1673 while on a jour- 
ney to Lyons. The place where he is buried is unknown. A 
tradition says, “he only pretended to die, as is the way of 
philosophers who feign death in one place only to transplant 
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themselves to another.” His biographer closes with this 
pious wish: ‘May the soul of this great disciple of a great 
Master be now in the presence of God.” 

One of the Abbé’s works is on the origin of species;-it 
inspired Lamarck and Darwin, and it may be claimed that 
he was the father of the modern doctrine of biological evo- 
lution. Many works attributed to him are not by him, but 
forgeries planned to ruin him and nullify his influence. Some 
of his works, in later editions not by himself, are full of inter- 
polations also designed to hurt him. Toa reader who cannot 
or will not believe that the Comte de Gabalis was a real 
person, but merely a fiction of the Abbé de Villars, the advice 
is that he leave the question open and attend to the teach- 
ings of the book. If he cannot accept the Comte de Gabalis, 
he must at least accept the Abbé if he is attracted to his 
teachings. By and by he may realize the truth of “The 
Brothers’”’ work: “We seek to serve that thou mayest 
illumine thy Torch at its Source.” 

The Comte de Gabalis—the man and the book—explains 
the meaning of the leviathan and serpent mysteries; much 
light is thrown upon the Greek mysteries, and even Sufism 
can be elucidated. Arthurian students will see Merlin in a 
new light, and the peacemakers of today will rejoice in infor- 
mation relating to the ancient prophecies about world peace. 

But all this has meaning to those only of the Inner Life, 
to those whose intelligence is illumined by the light of their 
own divinity. The book is a textbook of esotericism, or the 
ethical truths which underlie all religions and philosophies. 
Metaphysics we do not get; nor speculations on mysteries. 
Weare roused to obey and live according to the laws and wiil 
and manifestations of the Sun behind the Sun. The book 
stands for genuine “Wisdom of God,” theosophy. Ina word 
the Comte de Gabalis teaches many a lesson on the spiritual 
evolution of the race. That these teachings are not mere 
philosophy will appear from the injunction: “Watch, pray, 
hope and be silent,’ which mean: watch the lower nature 
and mind; pray or demand and realize power to govern 
them; hope, or aspire to the highest; and, finally, be silent; 
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that is to say, let the personality listen that it may hear 


the voice of the Divine Self. 

Who is or was Comte de Gabalis? Was he merely the 
fiction of Abbé de Villars, or a real person? The Abbé 
declared he knew him, received a visit from him and was 
instructed by him concerning “The harmony of the world, 
the number of Pythagoras, the visions of St. John, and the 
first chapter of Genesis.” The Abbé had “three or four score 
of his letters written in so extraordinary a style that I 
could never bring myself to read anything else the moment 
I was alone in my study.” 

The Comte de Gabalis, who is described as ‘“‘a nobleman 
of high rank and a great cabalist, whose lands lie toward the 
frontiers of Poland,” paid a visit to the Abbé. The call is 
thus described by him: “One day as I was marvelling at one 
of the most sublime of these letters, a very good looking 
man .came in and, bowing gravely to me, said in French, 
but with a foreign accent, ‘Adore, O my son, adore the very 
good and the very great God of the Sages, and never allow 
yourself to become puffed up with pride because he sends 
one of the Sons of Wisdom to initiate you into their Order, 
and to make you a sharer in the wonders of his Omnipo- 
tence.’ ”’ 

The Abbé received his visitor “sagely” and was told that 
the Comte’s compliments were the customary ones ad- 
dressed “‘to those to whom they (the Sages) have determined 
to open their hearts and reveal their mysteries.” 

After a few words the Comte arose, kissed the Abbé 
solemnly and said: “Strive to render yourself worthy to 
receive the Cabalistic Light, my Son; the hour of your re- 
generation is at hand; it rests solely with you to become a 
new being. Pray ardently to him, who alone has the power 
to create new hearts, that he may give you one capable of 
the great things which I am to teach you, and that he may 
inspire me to withhold from you none of our mysteries.” 
After this he left and the visit ended. 

Among the points of instruction received by the Abbé 
from the Comte was one on “the harmony of the world.” 
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The book gives the following explanation of this teaching. 
“Throughout the universe there vibrates a resonant tone 
known to Occultists as the Bindery Note. When man, by 
discipline of the mind, is able to shut off all sense percep- 
tion, he becomes conscious of an ever-vibrating rhythmic 
pulsation which manifests as a distinct and audible sound.” 
It is this note all should listen to and endeavor to “dance” 
by. It is an expression of “The Word,” or the creative 
force going out from the Solar Deity. 

In the garden at Ruel the Comte de Gabalis said to the 
Abbé: “Soon you will learn to command all nature; God 
alone will be your master, and only the sages your equals. 
The Supreme Intelligences will glory in obeying your de- 
sires; the demons will not dare to be found where you are, 
your voice will make them tremble in the depths of the 
abyss, and all the invisible peoples who dwell in the four 
Elements will deem themselves happy to be the ministers 
of your pleasure. My son, do you feel within yourself that 
heroic ambition which is the infallible characteristic of the 
Sons of Wisdom?’ Do you dare to serve God alone and to 
master all that is not of God? Do you understand what 
it means to be a man? And are you not weary of being 
a slave when you were born to be a sovereign?” In the 
subsequent conversation the Comte declared, “Wisdom never 
dwells in a body subject to sin, even as it never enters a 
soul possessed by error of malice’—and finally he added, 
“It is necessary to renounce all sensual relationship with 
women.” 

When the Comte de Gabalis stopped to call upon the 
Abbé, he was on his way to Paris to visit an Order of Philos- 
ophers. It has been explained that that order exists still 
today and is of an eternal nature, being founded on the unity 
of all wise people wherever in the world they may be; 
such wise people, who have reached the height of evolution 
on this planet. These wise people are not intellectual, but 
spiritual; they are not of any individual class, they are uni- 
versal; as a rule they do not work for specific ends, but for 
the unfoldment of the race. They do not work for any 
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compensation, be it satisfaction of pride, lust for power or 
any. kind of worldliness. They work for interior reasons 
and for the love of the Solar God and mankind. No matter 
if they be poor, solitary and unknown, they are the true 
Initiates. 

As little as that Order or Philosophers is a man-made 
brotherhood, so little is that initiation divised by man. The 
members are self-initiated; that is to say, they are souls 
evolved because they have subjected the earthly self to the 
eternal self, being quickened by the divine spark. No one 
is initiated or able to pass through Initiation except under 
the direction of the Solar Force, the Paraclete or Logos, 
who is the plastic, the building power. As little as a soul 
buys its birth in the flesh, so little can it buy its spiritual 
birth. It can will to be born and it can will to pass through 
the fire to be born, but it is divine illumination which cre- 
ates “the Son of God.” 

The longest discourses between the Abbé and the 
Comte relate to Sylphs, Salamanders and Gnomes, and in 
general to all those elemental beings commonly called fairies. 
Their nature is explained according to the Comte’s Cabbala, 
and so is their way of living among themselves, with na- 
ture and with men. The Comte insists especially upon one 
teaching; namely, that children ought not to be brought 
into the world in the common way. Marriages should be 
between the fairies spoken of and mankind. Souls should 
come into the world as airy beings and not as flesh beings. 
Marriages should he celestial and not terrestrial. Accord- 
ing to the Abbé the Comte spends much energy on disprov- 
ing the supposed dangerous and demoniacal influences such 
marriages might lead to. 

But though I should write pages and pages on the 
“Comte de Gabalis” the man, and the book of the same 
title, by Abbé de Villars, I should not be able to explain 
the mystery of the man and the book. It is as was written 
on the title page of the first edition, published in Paris in 
1670, and hidden in this mystic phrase taken from Tertul- 
lian: “When a thing is hidden away with so much pains, 
merely to reveal it is to destroy it.” 
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I advise the reader to become acquainted with the Comte 
de Gabalis, the man and the book. They are powers for 
good and for wisdom. They leave a subtle influence upon 
the mind and prepare it for a flight upwards. They fire 
the soul with a Living Flame. They point out to man the 
possibility of his own divine evolution and how he attains 
it. And that is, after all, the Quest of the Soul. 





THOUGHT-VISITORS. 
By S. N. Olaf. 


GOOD thought is a welcome visitor. When one 
comes we are elevated; if it does not stay long, it is 
our fault. By mental discipline we can prepare 
ourselves for intimate acquaintance with thought 
of high degree. But we should not be only able to receive, 
we should produce and give! A sage has said: “We do not 
really possess a thing till we have given it away.” When 
we give away a thought, it puts us into touch with all who 
receive it! 

When we are aware of the power of thought to influence 
for good or bad, we feel our responsibility. This will not 
prevent us from thinking; it should cause us to examine our 
motive in giving thoughts, and make us more circumspect in 
selecting or entertaining thought-visitors. 
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THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC. 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


Introduction. 


kK NOW ye the ancient Sovereign of the world, she who 


is always marching on, and never weary? All un- 

regulated passions, all selfish delights, all unbridled 

forces of humanity, and all its despotic frailties, pre- 
cede the greedy proprietress of our vale of tears. Scythe in 
hand, these untiring workmen are mowing down a perpetual 
harvest. 

The Queen is as old as Time, but she hides her skeleton 
under the ruins of the beauty of women whom she drags 
away from their youth and their loves. Her head is be- 
decked with frosty hair which is not her own. The despoiler 
of crowned heads, she has adorned herself with the spoils of 
queens. From the hair of Berenike all brilliant with stars, 
to the prematurely white hair which the executioner cut 
from the head of Marie Antoinette. Her body, pale and icy, 
is covered with faded attire and ragged shrouds. Her bony 
hands, loaded with rings, hold diadems and fetters, scepters 
and bones, precious stones and ashes. 

When she passes, the doors fly open of themselves, she 
enters through walls, she penetrates even to the alcoves of 
kings. She comes to surprise the robbers of the poor in their 
most secret orgies, seats herself at their board, pours out 
their drink, sneers at their songs with teeth devoid of gums, 
and takes the place of the impure courtesan who is hidden 
behind their curtains. She loves to prowl around sleeping 
voluptuaries. She seeks their caresses as though she hoped 
to warm herself in their embraces, but she chills all whom 
she touches and never becomes warm herself. At times, 
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however, one would say that she was taken with vertigo. 
She no longer walks slowly, she runs; and if her feet are not 
swift enough she presses the flanks of a pale horse, and 
forces her way all breathless through the crowds. Murder 
gallops with her upon a bay horse; conflagration displaying 
its smoking hair flies before her, floating on its red and black 
wings; and famine with pestilence follows, keeping pace 
with her upon sick and fleshless steeds, gathering up the few 
cars which she has forgotten in order to complete her har- 
vest for her. 

After this funeral cortege come two little children radiant 
with smiles and life, the intelligence and love of the coming 
age, the double genius of the humanity that is about to be 
born. 

Before them the shades of death recoil like night before 
the stars of the dawn. They skim over the earth light- 
footed, and sow upon it from full hands the hope of another 
year. But death no longer will come, unpitying and terrible, 
to mow down like dry grass the ripe ears of the coming age. 
It will give place to the angel of progress, who will gently 
detach souls from their mortal chain to enable them to 
ascend to God. When men shall know how to live, they will 
no longer die. They will be transformed, like the chrysalis 
which becomes a brilliant butterfly. The terrors of death 
are the offspring of our ignorance, and death itself is only 
frightful because of the ruins with which it is covered and 
the somber colors which surround its images. Death is 
really the work of life. 

There is in nature a force which dies not, and this force 
continually transforms living beings in order to preserve 
them. This force is the Reason or Idea (verbe) of Nature. 
There exists also in man a force analogous to that of nature 
and this force is the Reason or Thought (verbe) of Man. 

The thought (verbe) of man is the expression of his will 
directed by reason. This thought (verbe) is all-powerful 
when it is rational, for then it corresponds to the thought 
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(verbe) of God himself. Through the thought (verbe) of 
his reason, man becomes the conqueror of life and is able to 
triumph over death. 

Man’s entire life is only the birth, or abortion of his 
ideal (verbe). Human beings who die without having com- 
prehended, and without having formulated the word of rea- 
son, die without eternal hope. In order to struggle success- 
fully against the phantom of death, it is necessary to be 
identified with the realities of life. What imports it to God 
if an abortive child dies, since life is eternal? What imports 
it to nature if an unreason perishes, since ever-living Reason 
preserves the keys of Life? 

The force just and terrible, which eternally slays abor- 
tive children, was named by the Hebrews, Samael; by the 
Orientals, Satan; and by the Latin people, Lucifer. The 
Lucifer of the Kabala is not an angel cursed and blighted by 
lightning. He is the angel who shines and regenerates while 
burning. He is to the angels of peace what the comet is to 
the peaceful stars of the vernal constellations. The fixed 
star is beautiful, radiant, and calm. She drinks celestial 
aromas, and regards her sisters with love. Clad in her splen- 
did robe, her brow adorned with diamonds, she smiles while 
singing her morning and evening chant. She enjoys an eter- 
nal repose which nothing can disturb, and without leaving 
the rank assigned to her she marches solemnly among the 
sentinels of light. 

In the meantime, the wandering comet all bloody and 
dishevelled, hastens up from the depths of heaven. She 
hurls herself through the peaceful spheres, like a war-horse 
among the ranks of a procession of Vestals. She dares to 
brave the burning sword of the guardians of the sun, and as 
a distracted wife that seeks her mate raves during her wid- 
owed nights, she penetrates even within the tabernacle of 
the king of light. Then she escapes exhaling the fires that 
devour her, trailing and dragging after her a wide-spread 
conflagration. The stars grow pale at her approach; the 
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constellated herds that feed upon the flowers of light in the 
vast fields of the sky are ready to fly from her terrible 
breath. The grand council of the stars assembles, and the 
consternation is universal. Finally, the most beautiful of 
the fixed stars is charged to speak in the name of all heaven, 
and to propose peace to the wandering courier. 

“My sister,” she says, “why dost thou disturb the har- 
mony of our spheres? What harm have we done thee, and 
why, instead of wandering at random, dost thou not, as we 
do, fix thyself in thy rank in the court of the Sun? Why 
dost thou not join us in singing the evening hymn, adorned 
like us, with a white robe fastened to the breast by a dia- 
mond clasp? Why dost thou leave thy hair to float through 
the vapors of the night, streaming with a fiery sweat? Oh, 
if thou couldst take thy place among the daughters of 
heaven, how much more beautiful thou wouldst appear! 
Thy countenance would no longer be heated by the fatigue 
of thy unheard-of career. Thy eyes would be pure and thy 
smiling face white and rosy, like those of thy happy sisters. 
All the stars would know thee, and far from dreading thy 
passage they would rejoice at thy approach, for thou wouldst 
be united to us by the indestructible ties of universal har- 
mony, and thy peaceful existence would only be another 
voice in the song of infinite love.” 

The comet replied to the fixed star: 

“Do not believe, O my sister, that I can wander at ran- 
dom, and am disturbing the harmony of the spheres. God 
has traced out my path for me, as well as thine for thee, and 
if my course appears to thee uncertain and vagrant, it is 
because thy rays do not extend far enough to embrace the 
windings of the ellipses which he has given me for my 
course. My glowing hair is the torch of God. Iam the mes- 
senger of the Suns, and I strengthen myself in their fires in 
order to share them with the young worlds along my path 
which are not yet warm enough, and with the stars growing 
old that are cold in their solitude. Though I may be fatigued 
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in my long journeys—though my beauty be less a high-born 
daughter of the sky, like thyself. Leave to me the secret of 
my awful destiny ; leave to me the terror that surrounds me; 
denounce me if you cannot comprehend me. I shall none the 
less accomplish the task which is set for me, and shall con- 
tinue my course, impelled by the breath of God. Happy the 
stars that repose and shine like young queens in the peaceful 
society of the universe. I—I am the banished one, always 
moving restlessly onward, and whose fatherland is the In- 
finite Space. I am accused of setting on fire the planets 
which I warm, and of frightening the stars that I shine upon. 
I am reproached for disturbing the harmony of the universe, 
because I do not turn around their particular centers, and 
because I fasten them to each other, while my attention is 
fixed upon the One center of all suns. Reassure thyself then, 
beautiful fixed star. I do not wish to impoverish thee of thy 
peaceful light. On the contrary, I will yield up my own life 
and heat for thee. I can disappear from the sky when I 
shall be consumed; my lot will have been exalted enough. 
Know that in the temple of God, different fires are burning 
which will render glory tohim. You are the light of the gol- 
den chandeliers, and I the flame of the sacrifice. Let us ac- 
complish our destinies.” 

Having finished these words, the comet shook its hair, 
covered itself with its burning shield, and plunged into the 
infinite spaces, where it seemed to disappear forever. 

Thus, in the allegoric narratives of the Bible, Satan ap- 
pears and disappears. 


To be continued. 





PREPARATIONS FOR THE PATH. 
By O. N. Schou. 


OR all who desire conscious immortality, it is neces- 
sary to enter “The Path.” Conscious immortality is 
the great purpose of life. To accomplish it, we go 
through all experiences. Each experience has a defi- 

nite lesson, whether we are or are not aware of it. 

Men and women live for what of temporal things this 
world can give them, suffering and enjoying what they get, 
and paying little or no attention to eternal values. They 
do not seem to know there is a course of self discipline 
leading to a higher and a better life. 

Students of theosophy know of this path, and those try 
who will to qualify themselves that they may in time com- 
mence their upward climb. 

Such decision is not made by one whose main delight 
is in that which appeals to the senses, or whose chief ambi- 
tion is to fill some high position in the world. These objects 
must be given up for more worthy aims. The decision is 
not made on the spur of the moment, but only after having 
carefully weighed one’s motive and found it to be right. 

Life urges us toward The Path, but we are slow in 
understanding it. We are apt to look upon ourselves and 
our positions in life as unsuited or unfavorable. No posi- 
tion is unfavorable; it is an opportunity for preparation. 

After long experience we learn to look for the real 
behind appearance; then our conscious effort begins—and 
we find within us a strong and unruly dsire. The dominion 
of desire over the mind must be reduced, controlled, and 
the mind trained. 

No one need wait for an opportunity to prepare for 
The Path, nor seek foes to conquer. Opportunity is now; 
the foes are uncontrolled desire and untrained mind. For- 
getting trivialities, doing our duty in daily life, with firm 
resolve and steady aim, we shall prepare ourselves for and 
enter the path that leads to light and power, which, when 
attained, will be used for the good of all. 








